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News or raz WEEK— Fixe ARts— wines (below 26 deg.), and 2s. 6d. a gallon on brandied 
Week Abroad 367| Society of British Artists 380} _ 6+) & 

The Week st Home” ......--...----. 368] Pogrny— 6a ge “™ | wines. He also proposed to place a tax of 12s. 6d. a year 

Essence of Parliament............... 369) The Cardinal and the Begum ...... 381] upon all houses whose occupants brew at home, modify the 
Posrscxirt To THE WeEK's News— 370) Mente to mae Formon— ga, | brewery license duty so as to make it come up to 3d. per 
qorics ov Tue Dat— MUSIC .......csessssssis stseseroeeeenee,, 382| Darrel, and remit the duty on hops. This was the substance 

ht 371 | Booxs— |of his proposal, but he pointed out that the China war had 

Monachism in France ............... 372| The Roman Book Trade under the R t mt P aor ili that Eneland al t al ° 

The Debate on the Monitor ......... 373] Empire sees 982 | COSt upwards of seven millions, that England almost alone in 

Lord Staley nese nnrsnossnsovoes 374) The Letters andthe Life of Francis | | Europe had positively reduced her debt since 1816, and 

The Coming Priestly Campaign... 375 OOM ...eserscsnercecesncecseaseresensers 383 } | * seeding! Ss Nobody had 

‘The Editor's Tragedy................++ re a eye a, REN 384 | that retrenchment was exceedingly necessary. obody ha 

“ F”  easencenecooqpensoens 37 | > | J . ny - rf 

eres acscmmaclation $97 Biographies of Good Women... 38 ;much to say, the Budget conciliates wine-merchants and 

. iia The Magazines......... 387 | hop-growers, two important interests, and the public gene- 
SpectaL CoRRESPONDENCE— Current Literature .... 388 | - rm: : 

Political Talk at Washington ...... 378 min rally are probably content to consider that the times are ex- 









The Conversion of the Hentes ...... 379! Advertisements.............----000 389-392 | ceptional, and that in exceptional times we must live from 
25 ci ————===* |hand to mouth. The wisdom of establishing such a prece- 
dent for happy-go-lucky finance is a very different point. 








NOTICE. 
“Tae Spectator” is published every Saturday Moraing, in time for 
despatch by the Early Trains, and copies «f that Journal may be had | The Italian Cabinet is at length reconstructed. Mancini 
the same Afternoon through News-agents in any part of the Kingdom. | and Cordova, whose presence was an offence to every re- 
—— <== —s | ereranag — room for okyen Leg san 
a . (the new Minister of Public Instruction), and the Neapo- 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. |litan Conforti (the new Minister for Grace and Justice), 
—e ' General Durando takes Foreign Affairs, and M. Rattazzi the 
Tis not easy to frighten the House of Commons, but on | Home Office, while keeping his position as Prime Minister. 
Monday Sir Cornewall Lewis almost succeeded. He was | Durando is an upright politician, but weak and rather used 
asked by Sir F’. Smith, in the form of a regular motion, why | up—certainly incompetent to succeed Cavour or Ricasoli 
if the Monitor proved so efficient, we should spend millions |! the Foreign Office at such a moment. Matteucci is a man 
on fortifications of stone? Not seeing exactly how to get | f Science, but unpopular with the Liberals, and especially 
rid of his contracts, the Secretary at War sought relief from with the Tuscans; for, at the time of the annexation of 
his dilemma by denying the value of the recent experiment. Tuscany, he urged strongly on the Piedmontese Govern- 
The fight in the James River taught us, he said, no more than , ™¢™t to make the ex-Duchess of Parma Queen of Tuscany. 
we knew before. He might as well have denied its occur- |!" other words, he was then an anti-Unionist. Conforti is 
rence, and for some days the public were left under an im-|* Very able criminal lawyer, but has always failed in adminis- 
pression that the Goverument intended to remain unpre- | ‘Pation. He was Home Minister at Naples in the Radical 
pared. On Thursday, however, the Duke of Somerset, who, Ministry of 1848, and by his blunders smoothed the way for 
whenever he can be persuaded that the occasion warrants anarchy and the coup d'état of the 15th May. In exile till 
the intervention of such a Deus ex machiné as himself, speaks | 1860, he was for a time Garibaldi’s Home Minister, without 
to the point, set matters partially straight. We have |®"¥ public success. The Turin Parliament, we believe, do 
four huge plated steamers afoat, and a fifth will be finished little more than ¢olerate the new Ministry to avoid a breach 


in August, and five more by next year. We have twenty with the King. Rattazzi falls in personal credit. We 
“frames,” of various sizes, ready for plates, which can be put believe that he disowned (in a letter to General Solaroli, in- 


on very rapidly. A cupolaed ship has been ordered, and tended to be forwarded to Lord Clarendon), all responsibility 
cupolas will ‘be placed upon certain wooden ships. for the very unscrupulous publication of Cavour’s letters, 
Twenty men of war also can be cut down, and plated so as and stated that Berti had betrayed his confidence. But his 
to become extremely efficient vessels for harbour defence, | CO"duct contradicts his disavowal. Qne of the first steps of 
Finally, the Duke of Somerset thinks the meaning of the | the Rattazzi Ministry has been to appoint Berti Under- 
battle in the James River simply this. We must henceforth Secretary to the Ministry of Agriculture, and Villamarina 
send ironsides wherever fighting is to be done, and keep them (the other party to the publication), Governor of Milan. 
on foreign stations as well asin the Channel. The public This is not a Minister to gain the public confidence of Italy. 
is therefore soothed, though it is as well to remark that | Ricasoli must return ere long to the helm. 
neither Sir C. Lewis who doubts, nor the Duke of Somerset \ ae penne ath dae | = 
who confides, has given the order which will realize all these | _.+ Tespected correspondent reproaches us, we think justly, 
Seer tg with hasty and unjust criticism on the introduction to Mr. 


magnificent words. 4 Peabody’s letter concerning his magnificent gift to the poor 
ities . : ; |of London. Our correspondent urges that the reference to 
wa pawn. ene —— came ge ae ory | Mr. Peabody’s previous vifts to Danvers and Baltimore, and 
wan = = _ — —— ye a a. to the nature of the early resolve which he bad formed, was 
pom pwd pa vee 8 Tl A hoe a ay t the hte 'almost essential to remove from the minds of his own fellow- 
and the gas edhe po Pe ‘4 _— ae oe yen | countrymen any false notion that he was lavishing on Eng- 
when Ete ee aes + aa paneer" - Se aon a | land a bounty on which the United States had greater claims. 
oP semen wer prone aoe es pt tone — “The We had overlooked this obvious explanation of the letter, 
roof of the Merrimac nin age eer ate wea yrs Alon which seems to us entirely satisfactory, and regret the undue 
they resist the shot they do not keep out the water, which in ee SER SR Sone SQUERER SaS ee re 
a heavy sea would probably sink her at once. The reactionary Prussian Ministry has, it is said, been 
LL strengthened by the accession to its ranks ofa new Minister 
On Thursday night Mr. Gladstone introduced his Budget. | of Ecclesiastical Affairs, Herr Miibler (or Miichler), hitherto 
a House was crammed to the roof, and strangers attended | famous for his interest in the res publica, only so far as that 
onl seven o’clock in the morning; but there was, after all,| term includes the frequenters of the public-house. He is 
ut little to hear. The deficit of last year is to be paid out| the author of a really humorous song, supposed to be sung 
of the balances. The expenditure of this year is estimated | by a student issuing from his inn only to find the street 
at 70,040,000/., and the revenue at 70,190,0002. With this dancing about, the moon making faces at him, and the lamp- 
duti g resource the Chancellor proposed to alter the wine posts so decidedly intoxicated that he shrinks from the ex- 
uties, reducing the rates to two, 1s. a gallon on natural ceptional position of personal sobriety : 
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“ How all things are heaving, both great ones and small ! 
Can I remain sober alone of them all ? 
That is surely a question—a risk—or a sin,— 
So perhaps I had better—get back to the inn.” 

No doubt the Prussian world will seem equally topsy-turvy 
to this gentleman if heventures forth into it from the in- 
verted world of the new Cabinet, and he will quickly take; 
refuge with his reactionary Zabak’s Parlament till, one may 
hope, their host, at the instance of the really sober part of 
his people, turns them all out into the street together. 


The Government has sustained a defeat. On Tuesday 
night Mr. Sheridan requested leave to bring in a bill for the 
gradual reduction of the duty on Fire Insurance from 3s. per 
cent. to ls. The Government resisted, partly on the merits, 
and partly because the bill was in anticipation of the Budget. 
The Irish, however, whose cue, received from Rome a few 
weeks ago, is to overthrow the liberal Ministry, placed Govern- 
ment in a minority of eleven, and the bill was brought in. The 
only real objection to this tax is, that it is exorbitantly heavy, 
more than two hundred per cent., and therefore checks in- 
surance. Mr. Gladstone tried to prove it did not, but he 
will modify that view whenever he is in a position to remit 
the tax. For the rest, it is in practice an addition to the 
house and property taxes, and paid by classes who can tole- 
rably well afford to pay. 





On the same day Mr. Hennessey introduced his annual 


them, and large promises were made to him. 


. . ie. 

A great case, involving many professional questions has 
this week excited much interest. To Patience Swinfen her 
father-in-law bequeathed a considerable estate, but the wij] 
was disputed. Dissatisfied with her counsel, Sir p 
Thesiger, she selected Mr. C. R. Kennedy, who, chiefly by 
his owm perseverance and zeal, won her cause. Durin, 
the two or three years over which the litigation extended 
Mr. Kennedy devoted himself entirely to the conduct 
of this cause: he abandoned his local practice in Bip. 
mingham worth some 800/. a year ; he wrote pamphlets settin 
forth Mrs. Swinfen’s wrongs, and sonnets in celebration of her 
victory : and was content to wait for his remuneration until 
success enabled her to pay him without difficulty. N aturally 
during these transactions the closest intimacy existed between 
20,0007. 
was frequently named by Mrs. Swinfen as the amount the 
destined for him. Finally he obtained a deed conveying to 


him the reversion of the whole estate at Mrs. Swinfen’s 
death, subject to a charge of 20,0007. for legacies and 
debts. Then came the action against Sir Frederick Thesiger 
founded on the monstrous charge of collusion between him 
and Mr. Justice Cresswell, which failed. Whether this first 
shook Mrs. Swinfen’s confidence in her adviser we are not 
informed, but her second marriage with a Mr. Broun whieh 
took place not long after, effectually deprived him of it. An 
attempt was made to set aside the deed, by which the re. 
version of the estate was secured to him; he has retaliated 
by bringing an action on the lady’s express promise to pay 


motion for introducing competitive examination in every |! 20,000/. for his services, and has obtained a verdict for 


branch of the Civil Service. 


Mr. Cochrane moved as an, tat amount. 


The reward seems enormous, and Mr. Ken- 


amendment that as many qualities valuable to the public /nedy’s conduct in the affair has been universally condemned. 
service could not be tested by examination the motion was He had, he admitted, attacked Mrs. Swinfen, had pleaded 
injudicious. The House rejected motion and amendment | that she was too intimate with himself, and finally reiterated 
together, holding apparently that the present system, a pass | 0" oath a charge always more discreditable to him who 
examination, is the best available compromise. Competition inakes than to her whoendures it. The whole affair only proves 
roves nothing but knowledge. Patronage means nothing how little attainments and reputation avail to preserve aman 
but interest, and the examination which allows the Minister | ‘rom himself. 
to help a supporter provided his nominee is efficient, just | 
meets the habits and wants of Englishmen without impair- | , ‘ / 
ing the public service. | teresting. General Burnside: has defeated the enemy at 
cumeemnemnate | Newberne, taking some fifty pieces of cannon. The reports 
Our American correspondent sends a budget of political | from Island No. 10, which commands the navigation of the 
y | Mississippi, are as yet favourable; and the victory of Pea 


‘ossip, some of which will be new to our readers. Its drift | >. d ye F 8 
Seats be this. The American people has as yet no leader Ridge (Arkansas), in which General Curtis defeated Generals 
in whom it confides, unless it be Mr. Stanton. “Mr. Lincola | Price and Dorn, with the loss of 1400 Federals, is confirmed. 


» Peay lb - , 
js sagacious and honest, but without any creative power ; A second Monitor is nearly ready, and Congress has ordered 


The news of the American war is important, but not in- 









Mr. Seward is discredited by his diplomacy ; Mr. Chase is the twenty more, besides a 6000 ton man-of-war, and the machine 
mouthpiece of the anti-slavery men; General McClellan is 
doubted ; the other generals have only sectional reputations, |. 


known as Steven’s battery. 
federates have retreated behind the Rappahannock, and will, 


On the other hand, the Con- 


it is believed, throw up earthworks, and endeavour to bar 





and the —_ wait for their chief. It is they who conduct 
the war, and not this or that man; and they will probably 
discover a leader at last able to embody their floating pur- 
poses. 


| the passage to Richmond. They have, it is said, nine iron 
'vessels now nearly ready, but none so powerful as the Mer- 
|rimac. Another month ought to decide the fate of Virginia. 


The American tax bill, perhaps the most futile effort ever This Mexican mess does not seem to improve. On 19th 
devised for taxation on a grand scale, is considered safe in| February, General Prim, Commander-in-Chief of the allied 
the House. It has not yet passed, but motions to increase | forces, signed a Convention with Michael Doblado, arrang- 
the duties on spirits, beer, and tobacco, and abolish some | ing certain preliminaries to a definitive treaty. The terms 
less productive imposts have been rejected, and the oppo- | offered were satisfactory, the British troops re-embarked, and 
nents have transferred their resistance to the Senate. In| the French reinforcements would, it was said, return without 
that body a rival bill, prepared by Mr. Chase, will be brought landing at all. This arrangement, however, did not at all 
forward ; its principle is to levy the revenue by a few heavy | please the Emperor, and it is briefly but clearly condemned 
taxes, but members seem afraid to tax any single article in the Moniteur. France and Spaiu will make new arrange- 
heavily. One journal ‘openly says that the only chance of ments, and insist to begin with, on an advance to the capital. 
improving the bill rests in the fact that the Senators being | This resolution implies coercion which may be very bene- 
elected for longer terms are tolerably independent. The | ficial for Mexicans, but by destroying the principle of non- 
bill as it stands is estimated to produce 35,000,000/. sterling, |intervention is very injurious to much more important 
but the expenses of collection do not appear to be taken into | races. The withdrawal of British troops gives some reason 
account, although the single tax of three per cent. on all|to hope that we are fairly out of the scrape, but even this 
manufactures will require an army of excisemen. |is denied, and it seems still not impossible that England 
cnceonaenatint . |while giving up all real control may lend her sanction to 

A rumour is current in Rome that the Pope intends to| measures of which she heartily disapproves. 
canonize Begum Sumroo, the mother of Dyce Sombre, and | anon 
that the first step in the process has been taken. Some of} Some dim ray of an uncertain glimmering of truth at last 
the Begum’s wealth did go to Italy, but the rumour is to us| reaches us from Greece. Nauplia has not fallen, nor is it 
simply incredible. There never was a more evil old lady.| likely to fall. The town has been occupied by royal troops, 
It is of her that the story is told how an Indian lady | but the citadel can hold out for four months, and the dis- 
found her lover flirting with one of her slaves, and buried| content seems almost universal. The insurgents demand 
the girl alive under her chair. She lived with half a dozen|a full amnesty, the dissolution of the Chambers, a National 
paramours, and then in after life tried to hedge for heaven, | Guard, and the appointment of a successor to tlhe throne. 
writing to the Archbishop of Canterbury aud the Pope for| Their real end is a Government which shall be strictly 
spiritual advice while still remaining a Moslem, and practis-| national, and which shall play among the Greeks of the 
ing small idolatries. If she is to be a Saint, Antonelli will| Turkish Empire the part Piedmont has recently played 
have a sympathising intercessor. | Italy. Athens is quiet, but the arrests continue. 
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os THE WEEK ABROAD. 


France.—The extraordinary budget has been presented to the 
Legislative Body, and amounts to 5,554,800/. of which sum 
3.910 220/. is placed at the disposal of the Minister of Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Public works; 680,000/. is assigned to the Minister of 
‘Marine, and the remainder distributed in smaller sums. Resources 
to meet this expense will be found in 73,000,000 remaining from the 
Prentenary Bonds, certain payments to be made to the State by the 
Lyons and Orleans Railway Companies, 400,000/. expected from 
China, and two temporary taxes, one upon salt, and the other upon 


Paris seems occupied, politically, with the return of M. Lavalette 
from Rome. It appears from the most authentic accounts, that M. 
Lavalette disapproves of General Goyon, who interferes between him 
and the Papal Court, aud nullifies the effect of his representations. 
He declines to return, unless this grievance is remedied, and it is 
reported that the Emperor has given way, and that General Goyon 
will be succeeded by General Ladmirault, a good officer but little 


Se English Company, with a capital of 1,000,004. sterling, have 
determined to commence the cultivation of long-staple cotton in 
Algeria. The French Government, has made them a grant of 70,000 
acres in the plain of Habra, including 30,000 acres of marsh which 
they are to drain. They intend to cut a deep boat canal, construct a 
harbour at Port aux Poules, and lend money to the peasantry at five 

er cent., on condition of their cultivating cotton. For their own 
cultivation, they will employ steam ploughs capable of ploughing 20 
aeres a day, and will lay down American tramways throughout their 
immense estate. We fear they will find the interference of the local 
Government intolerable; no French official can bring himself to let 
Colonists alone. 





Traty.—M. Rattazzi has partially remodelled his Cabinet on a plan 
described in another column, and for the rest we have nothing from 
Ttaly but rumours, and a Papal allocution. The drift of the rumours 
runs this way. Garibaldi has been travelling in the North, and 
intended to go to Naples, but has stopped short in his journey. The 
armament, however, goes on, and it is said that M. Rattazzi has quieted 
Garibaldi by promising an effort for Venice. At the same time he 
warns Napoleon that unless some concession is made at Rome he 
cannot avoid the alternatives of declaring war or letting loose the 
Revolution. All these statements are rumours merely. 

The Papal allocution was delivered on 25th March, on the canon- 
ization of three martyred priests slain in Japan. It is as spiteful as 
usual, Some good canon, with eyes in his head, had written to the 
Pope to warn him against declaring the temporal power a dogma of 
faith; and the Pope calls him “ an ecclesiastic who calls himself a 
canon,” and “this poor priest, whom we should like better to call 
good priest.” His Holiness, however, admits that the temporal — 
is not adogma. “ We should reply,” he says, “ Rest assured that 
the Holy See does not maintain the temporal power as a dogma of 
faith, but it declares that the temporal power is necessary and in- 
dispensable, so long as the order established by Providence shall 
online, to sustain the independence of the spiritual power.” We 
should say to this priest: ‘Think of the very holy martyrs who did 
not fear to give, and who did give, their blood aud their lite in defence 
of the church.’”” Some sanguine Italians see in these words an indi- 
cation of a wish to temporise. 

Thirty thousand Italians have signed an address to the Emperor 
of the French, demanding that he should quit Rome. “In the 
name,” they say, “of eternal right the Italian soil belongs only to 
Italy.” They have also addressed the British House of Commens, de- 
claring that the occupation of Rome will “force them sooner or later 
to a war with a nation they love,” and begging the House, “by a 
decisive manifestation ” to put an end to this foreign intervention. 





Prussta.—The Berlin correspondent of the 7imes gives a sarcastic 
sketch of the new reactionary Cabinet, in which the Premier, M. 
Von der Heydt, appears to be the only able man. He is a strong 
Conservative, with a tendency to change his opinions when necessary 
to retain office. Count Bernstorff is a diplomatist of the old school ; 
General Von Roon (Army) a soldier with the ideas of an old corporal, 
M. Jagow (Interior), an old employé, lately President of Police at 
Breslau, Count Lippe (Justice) a Chairman of Quarter Sessions, and 
M. Miler (Ecclesiastical Affairs) a smal] Anacreon chiefly known by 
a clever drinking song. They are all, however, devoted to royalism, 
and are preparing the elections, we suspect from sundry hints, with 
considerable ability. The primary elections take place on 28th 
April, and the selection of Deputies by the electors on 6th May. 
‘Lhe Liberal party are confident, and have but one programme, the 
re-election of the Parliament lately dissolved. There is not the 
slightest probability of disturbances. 


license tax, which was to have yielded 600,000/., but whieh produced 
excessive discontent, has been remitted, and the collections returned, 
and the cash balances have risen to above eighteen millions. Three 
are required for remittance to England, but the balance has risen by 
three millions in twelve months. This is satisfactory as far as it 
goes, but it does not go very far. Most of the money called 
“balances” in the Indian treasury is money already appropriated 
to current expenses which are met monthly, while the revenue comes 
in half-yearly. The monthly expenditure is 3,250,000/. sterling, and 
the reserve absolutely necessary to meet inevitable payments, cannot 
be less than three months expenses or, say, ten millions sterling, and 
ouglit, owing to the difficulty of concentrating specie in the Presi- 
dencies and the great camps, to be nearer five mouths, or seventeen 
millions. 





Austria.—We have no news from Austria of any moment, but the 
Hungarian exiles haye, it is said, resolved on constituting Hungary a 
separate kingdom, in alliance with the Danubian States. A new 
pretender has, it appears, declared himseli, Prince Crouy, a French- 
man, but representing a line of Hungarian sovereigns, and Klapka 
thinks it necessary to publish a letter repudiating his pretensions. 


Mexico.—All kinds of rumours have been circulated during the 
week, but the few facts known appear to be these: A convention was 
signed on 19th Feb. between General Prim, acting for the allies, and 
Michael Doblado, as representative of Mexico. This convention 
merely arranged preliminaries, and moved the allies to the more 
healthy highlands, but it was understood that Mexico would meet 
her debt, and give satisfaction. The British troops are, therefore, to 
retire, and it is reported the fleet will also depart. Neither Spain 
nor France, however, approve of these preliminaries. The Monitenr 
denies that the Emperor has demanded the recall of General Prim, 
but admits that he has disapproved the convention, and superseded 
Admiral de la Graviére, who signed it. He is replaced by M. de 
Saligny. It is understood, both in Paris and Madrid, that the 
Emperor insists on entering the capital, and that if England with- 
draws, a new convention will be signed between France and Spain. 
General Lorencez, appointed to the ebmmand of the French expedi- 
tion, reached VeraCruz on the 5th Mareh, and materiel is still being 
sent forward from Toulon. There are reports of great sickness in 
the camp at Vera Cruz. 


America.—We have news from America to 22nd March. *Gen. 
McClellan is still close to Washington, having, it is currently reported 
omitted to take his artillery with him. A very large section of his 
force, 40,000 men, is being embarked on the Potomac, it is believed 





Inpia.—The Bombay mail brings an unpleasant rumour that the | 


commanding officer of one of the hill regiments in the Punjab has 
been murdered by a private, but the story is wholly without details. 
‘The Friend of India states on official authority that the Government 
Kuow the Nana to be alive in Nepal, and are about to demand his 
Surrender under thie treaty. The Indian budget has not yet been 





published, but it is understood to be exceedingiy fuvourabie. ‘The | Executive. 


for au expedition to Texas. Gen. Burnside had, however, gained an 
important victory at Newberne, in North Carolina, carrying a long 
line of earthworks defended by eight regiments of infantry, 500 
vavalry and eighteen guns, and capturing the town. He reports the 
seizure of 46 heavy guns, 18 light guns, two steamers, a number of 
sailing vessels, a camp equipage, a large quantity of stores, and two 
hundred prisoners. ‘The Federal loss was 91 killed, and 466 
wounded, many severely. The victory at Pea Ridge, Arkansas, in 
which Gen. Curtis completely defeated Gen. Price, after a battle in 
whieh the Federals lost 1,400 men, is confirmed. ‘The Confederates 
in Virginia have fallen back behind the Rappahannock, where they 
are throwing up earthworks, and intend, it is believed, to make a 
final stand. ‘The point of interest, however, for the moment is Island 
No. 10, an island in the Mississippi, where the Confederates have 
erected strong fortifications, which are supposed to contain nearly 
20,000 men. They were attacked on Mareh 15th by a fleet of gun- 
boats, and shelling continued up to the night of the 16th without 
much eilect. The heavy mortars employed are, however, reported 
most efficient, and as the enemy caunot reply effectually, the attack 
must ultimately succeed. The possession of this island is indis- 
pensable to facilitate the descent of the Mississippi. Fort Marion 
in Florida has surrendered to Commodore Dupout’s squadron, 

Nothing further has been accomplished by the Ironsides, the 
Monitor waiting for the Merrimac to come out. Considerable alarm 
is still felt in New York as to the chance of the Confederate vessel 
beating her rival, aud suggestions are oilered for a subseription 
among the merchants to be employed in constructing a fleet of small 
Monitors, which Captain Ericsson believes he could have ready in 
forty days. Captain Eriesson in a public letter declares that he will 
soon be able to say to the allied fleet in the Gulf of Mexieo, depart 
or perish. Congress has ordered twenty Monitors to be constructed 
imimediately, and one is nearly ready. On the other hand, it is re- 
ported on slight evidence that the Confederates have nine iron vessels 
nearly ready. ‘They are known to have one at New Orleans, and one 
at Mobile, but these are said to be failures. 

Nothing of political interest has been reported during the week, 
but the opposition to the Tax Bill in the House of Representatives 
has failed. It was proposed to abolish some of the minor taxes, and 
increase the excise upon beer, spiriis and tobacco, but the motion was 
défeated. It will be renewed in the Senate, where Mr. Chase’s own 
bill will be discussed. ‘The Secretary to the Treasury proposes, it is 
said, to tax but few articles, but tax them heavily. The Sone has 
been principally occupied with an enquiry into the way in which the 
Censor of the Press has fultilled his duties, and the report of the 
committee is unfavourable. ‘The Censor, of course, devoted himself 
to suppressing all criticism upon the acts of any member of the 
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THE WEEK AT HOME. 


PouiricaL.—The election for Preston has resulted in the return of 
the Conservative candidate, Sir Thomas Hesketh, by a large majority. 
The numbers were : 

Hesketh . ‘ . ‘ . . 1827 

ee os 


Majority ° ‘ 

After this the main extra-parliamentary political event of the week 
has been the return of the revenue for the last quarter, and also, 
of course, for the whole of the financial year. ‘These returns are as 
follows : 

The gross produce of the revenue of the United Kingdom in the undermentioned 

riods, ended March 31, 1862, compared with the corresponding periods of 
the preceding year: 





Quarters ended 











June 30, dept. 30, Dec. 31, March 31, 
1861. 1861. | 1861. 1862. 

Customs .......+000006 | £5,821,000 | £5,982,000 | £6,147,000 | £5,724,000 
IN cnnccecan<encoosse | 5,171,000 4,221,000 | 3,896,000 5,044,000 
IID sincstarceaseise 2,186,000 2,013,000 | 2,098,000 2,293,945 
TID nscetusciercrnaive | 1,363,000 160,000 | 1,282,000 355,000 
Property Tax ......... | 2,588,000 991,000 | 2,359,000 4,427,000 
Post-office ......0...+0 825,000 870,000 | 910,000 905,000 
Crown Lands ......... } 67,000 66,479 | 84,000 77,521 
Miscellaneous ......... 377,594 297,753 | 292,039 780,148 
Totals .........| £18,398,594 | £14,601,232 | £17,068,039 | £19,606,614 











| Year ended | Year ended 

















Mar. 31, 1862. Mar. 31, 1861. Increase. Decrease. 
Customs soo...-2-0-05] £23,674,000 | £23,305,777 | £368,223 | a 
Excise ....- ..esseeeeees 18,332,000 | 19,435,000 | _ £1,103,000 
Stamps....recceeeeeeeeee | 8,590,945 | 8,348,412 | 242,533 —_ 
ME iteisssediosestic 3,160,000 | 3,127,000 | 33,000 _ 
Property Tax ... ..... | 10,365,000 | 10,023,816 | _ 558,816 
Post-office ........++++- | 3,510,000 | 3,400,000 | 110,000 _ 
Crown Lands ......... | 295,000 | 290,568 | 4,432 om 
Miscellaneous ........+ | 1,747,534 | 1,453,101 | 294,433 — 
Totals .........| £69,674,479 |£70,283,674 | £1,052,621 | £1,661,816 
_—— J 
SE IED «.; sccniceindsananeabiceesenssdintansesarenedsnsus £609,195 


But these returns are comparatively uninstructive, since the taxa- 
tion was not the same in the two years. For example, the yield of the 
property-tax appears less by 558,816/.; but since the revenue sacri- 
fice was (a penny in the pound for three quarters of the year) about 
850,0004., the yield has really been greater than in the previous year. 
Comparing the actual yield of the revenue with Mr. Gladstone’s 
budget predictions, we find: 

















Promise. | Performance. | ~ Excess. | Deficiency. a 

Customs ......seeeeeees £23,570,000 | £23,674,000 | £104,000 —_ 
Excise 18,788,000 | 18,332,000 | —_ £456,000 
Stainps ... 8,460,000 | 8,590,945 | 130,945 a 
Taxes 3,170,000 | 8,160,000 | —_ 10,000 
Property Tax......... 10,350,000 | 10,365,000 | 15,000 — 
Post-office ........++++ 3,500,000 | 3,510,000 | 10,000 om 
Crown Lands ......... 295,00 295,000 | _ = 
Miscellaneous ......... 2,150,000 | 1,747,534, — | 403,000 

an | £70,283,000 | £69,674,479 | £259,945 | £869,000 

BE BI iiass wvscscesescuninescesencenmnncnnevepncesesancnnsonse | £609,055 





The Board of Trade tables just issued for February, give, as well 
as the exports and imports for the two months of the present year, 
the important table of the computed real value of our imports for the 
whole of 1861. ‘They show a total annual value for our imports 
(from our colonies and foreign countries, including, however, it must 
be remembered, the imports which come here merely for transhipment 
and re-exportation) of the enormous sum of 217,351,881/.,—the 
highest value they have yet reached,—and a fair measure of the 
amount of British capital engaged in the foreign and colonial trade. 
As compared with last year, this shows : 
860. 1861. 


l 
Imports from foreign countries . £167,571,335 £164,854,198 
British possessions 42,959,535 52,497,683 


»” 





£210,530,873 £217,351,881 

which tells us that while our consumption of foreign goods has been 
somewhat diminished (especially of Russian and German), our con- 
sumption of British Indian goods, and still more, the cost of that 
consumption, has largely inereased. Indeed, while we imported from 
British India goods, to the value of 15,106,595/. in 1860, in 1861 
we imported goods to the value of 21,958,947/.—so much has India 
already profited by the rising price of cotton. The value of the 
exports for January and February is nearly the same as last year, but 
of course much less than in 1860, when the American troubles had 
not begun. 

Navat.—A discussion of much interest on iron-plated ships of war 
took place this day week in the Institution of Naval Architects, the 
chief question discussed being the value of the Warrior as a ship of 
war. Captain Halsted opened the debate by a vehement attack on 
the Warrior. He said she was “altogether unfit to go into action, 
and unworthy of the name of a man-of-war.” His ground for this 
startling (and certainly unsustained) assertion, was that she was 


TT 

Her shape, too, was dangerously weak in the extremities, an assertion 
which he illustrated by the accident which lately befell the De- 
fence at Spithead, when a gunboat, having got foul of her, the anchor 
fell from the cathead and penetrated her bow just above the plates, 
Captain Halsted also complained that the Admiralty were so re- 
luctant to adopt the principle of s/oping armour, asserti —quite 
truly, we believe, but also quite irrelevantly—that iron plates 44 
inches thick, inclined at an angle of 50 deg., are much more impervious 
to injury than upright plates 5} inches thick. The answer 
to Captain Halsted was given by Mr. E. J. Reed, Mr. Scott 
Russell, and Sir John Pakington, and on all the points 
seems to us as nearly satisfactory as in such cases it is possible to be, 
[n the first place, with regard to the Warrior, it was stated that sail. 
ing qualities had necessarily to be considered as anxiously as defensive 
qualities. She was not plated in the bow and in the stern, express] 

because this would have rendered her unseaworthy. The Confederate 
steam-ram (Merrimac) and the Federal cupola ship (Monitor) are 
incapable of weathering an Atlantic storm, and had the Warrior been 
heavily plated fore-and-aft the same result would have followed, 
Nevertheless, her most important fighting guns are all under protege. 
tive armour, and even if the enemy’s shot should strike her fore-and. 
aft it would not injure her, unless it took away the rudder,—an 
event against which it is impossible in any case adequately to provide, 
It was stated officially that “in the unprotected portions of the 
Warrior there is a watertight deck 8 feet below the Foad water-line, 
‘Between the stem and the foremost armour bulkhead there are four 
transverse bulkheads subdividing the spaces above and below the 
water-tight deck. There is also a fore-and-aft watertight bulkhead 
running through the foremost two of these divisions. So that between 
the stem and the foremost armour bulkhead the space below the 
water-line and above the watertight deck is divided into seven com- 
partments, the largest of which will not hold more than 138 
tons of water, and the whole of them together, supposing them all 
bilged, 400 tons. The corresponding space aft is divided into four 
compartments, the largest of which will hold 278 tons, and the 
whole of them together 670 tons. If, therefore, the unprotected 
parts of the ship were riddled at both ends, by shot striking in the 
neighbourhood of the water-line, or for 8 feet below it, only 1,070 
tons would be lost from the buoyancy of the ship, and she 
would only sink 26 inches below her present load water-line.” 
On the other point—that of sloping armour—the answer to Captain 
Halsted was still more complete. ‘There is no manner of doubt that 
a 54-inch upright plate is less efficient than a 44-inch sloping plate, 
inclined at an angle of 50 deg.; but then it is much lighter. To have 
a vessel covered with 44-inch plates at such an angle you must have, 
of course, a much greater surface of iron than with the 54-inch 
upright plates; and the surface is not only greater, but so much 
greater as to do much more than compensate the diminution of 
thickness. The sloping side of a triangle inclined at an angle of 
45 deg. to the upright side is longer nearly in the proportion of 
10 to 7; and it is found that if the thickness is less in the propor- 
tion of 7 to 10 exactly the same resisting power is attained. Granted, 
therefore, a given weight of iron, it is immaterial whether you beat it 
out thinner and place it at an acute angle to the side of the vessel, 
or whether you keep it upright and allow the difference in the 
form of an increased thickness. The discussion was very animared, 
and Sir John Pakington defended the Warrior with really paternal 
interest. 

Sociat.—Various large hotels have been planned to meet the influx 
of visitors for the approaching exhibition. ‘The largest of them is 
the Grosvenor Hotel at the Victoria Station, from which the railway 
directors allow a direct opening into the hotel. ‘This hotel is said to 
be the greatest building of the kind in this country, but by far in- 
ferior to the first-class American hotels. It contains 300 rooms, 
some of them magnificent. The general, and the ladies’ coffee- 
room, are both apartments of great splendour. The corridors of the 
various floors measure about 1500 feet. A /i/t, 8 feet square, is pro- 
vided for raising about ten people at each ascent, and is worked by a 
hydraulic apparatus. The hotel is to open on the 14th instant ; the 
tariff of prices is said to be moderate. The London Bridge Hotel 
adjoins the Brighton terminus, but is not as yet permitted a special 
entrance to that terminus. It contains 250 rooms. ‘The coffee- 
room is, of course, magnificent, and there is a smaller one for ladies. 
This hotel has a billiard-room and table. It is, like the other hotels, 
fire-proof, and is also provided with a powerful water supply and 
hoses on each floor. The Westminster Bridge Hotel—now compa- 
ratively old—has, it will be remembered, 300 rooms, but one-half of 
the hotel is let to the India Board. In the half used as an hotel 
there are, besides the two coffee-rooms, 13 private sitting-rooms and 
130 bed-rooms. The Palace Hotel, looking into the grounds at the 
back of Buckingham Palace, is a smaller affair, though grand of its 
sort, being intended for the more aristocratic visitors. It is said 
that all the four taken together would not be more than equal to the 
first-class American hotels. 

Law anp Justice.—A trial of some interest, yey J with re- 
gard to the jury’s verdict, took place at Lewes before Lord Chief 
Justice Erle on the 28th ultimo. A soldier of the name of Cleary, 
59th Foot, was tried for the wilful murder of a student named Hough- 
ton, at Chichester, on the 16th October, 1861. It was supposed 
that Cleary intended to kill his officer, Major Bush, and shot this 
young student by mistake. On the 15th October, the prisoner, who 
was in barracks at Chichester, with the depdt of the 59th Regiment, 
was told that he was to go out to exercise in drill the next morning. 
The prisoner said he would not go, and uttered some vague threats. 





without defensive armour, both at the bow and stern of the ship. 


He lay down in his bed, at the head of which was a rack with his rifle, 
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ned of pain. At 10 o’clock he@went out in his great-coat. 
hour later the crack of a rifle was heard, and both the 
s rifle were said by a brother-soldier to be absent. 
Neither on the 15th or 16th 


d complai 
About half an 
a and hi 


t on this night no harm was done. 


. mer return. A 
ot eae one evening of the 16th. The fatal shot was fired a 


few minutes before midnight on the 16th. A little before this time 
oth night of the 16th, a man in the prisoner’s dress was seen 
on “i G der a hedge with a rifle in his hand, and a man similar in 
= aio had been seen to scramble across the lane in which the 
ree shot took effect also a few minutes before it was heard. The 

: 0 
roped Se the rifle was discovered in a field near the spot at 
which the shot took effect. The defence was that the prisoner was 
only a deserter, and had not fired the shot in question. The cireum- 
stantial evidence against him was great; but the Chief Justice’s 
Tan colts. to the scandal of publicopinion. The verdict, however, 
if the evidence was fairly reported, was by no means absolutely de- 
cisive ; and certainly, in spite of the comments which this case alone 
has provoked, such a verdict being much more excusable than the 
deliberate conviction the other day at Sheffield in the face of very 
strong evidence. 





FrvanctaL.—The new Egyptian Loan has been contracted for by 
one of the leading houses in London. Messrs. Fruhling and Géshen, 
and Messrs, Lawrence, Son, and Pearce are the brokers. The price of 
issue is $24 for a 7 per Cent. Stock redeemable at par. The scrip 
is at 23, } prem. The official declaration gives the amount of the 
Joan at 1,841,040/. sterling, in Bonds amounting to 2,195,200/. at 
$24 per cent., bearing interest at 7 per — annum from the 
Ist of March, 1862, payable half-yearly in London, redeemed in 30 
years, and paid off at 100. This loan has been contracted with the 
Bank of Saxe Meiningen, for the purpose of extinguishing the float- 
ing debt of Egypt, aud is specially secured on the revenue of the 
Provinces of the Delta, producing an annual sum exceeding 600,000/. 
net, while the charge for the Interest and Sinking Fund on the Loan 
will be 176,000/. per annum. The net revenue of Egypt, after pro- 
viding for the tribute to the Porte, exceeds 3,500,000/. There is no 
Foreign Public Debt, and no Paper Currency. The terms of the 
issue are as follows: 5 per cent. on Application, 10 per cent. on 
Allotment, 15 per cent. on 10th May, 1862, 15 per cent. on 10th 
June, 1862, 15 per cent. on 10th July, 1862, 15 per cent. on 10th 
August, 1862, and 74 per cent. on 1st September, 1862, less 3/. 10s. 
per cent., being one half-year’s Interest on the nominal amount of 
the Bond. There have been rumours of other foreign loans, 
but nothing definite has transpired, except that the one for Peru 
is postponed. The Budget of the Chancellor of the Exchequer is not 
of a nature to affect monetary matters. The revenue accounts are 
satisfactory. The tone of the money market has been firm in 
consequence of the appearance of so many new things and the talk 
of fresh loans, but has now become easier, as the surplus profits on 
the Turkish Loan, &c., have been set free. The whole of the India 
Bills of 400,000/. have been taken at and about the Government 
minimum. The funds have been rather unsettled by the movements 
of the money market, the report of changes in the French and 
Italian Ministry, and the movements of Garibaldi, &. Consols 
have been down to 934, and are now up to 933, 94. The New and 


Reduced Three per Cents 92}, 3. Exchequer Bills 18s., 21 prem. | 


The Indian Securities have been flat, but are now recovering. The 
Five per Cent Stock is at 108%, 8, but have been at 108. The Five 
r Cent. Rupee Paper has receded to 1023,3. The Five-and-a- 
lalf per Cents at 1084, 3. The Bonds 25s. 28s- prem. 


The New are at 704,71. The Old 83384}. Mirés 654, 3. The 
Scrip of the New Loan 23, 3. Mexican Bonds are down to 333, 
344, in consequence of the French and Spanish Governments being 
dissatisfied with the arrangement of the allied forces for a settlement 
of all demands. Railway Shares are generally lower in value this 
week say from 10s. to 1/. Great-Western are at 73}, 74; North- 
Western 92}, 93; South-Western, 99, 100; South-Eastern, $24, 83. 
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Hovse or Lorps, Monday, March 31.— Australian Colonies Government Act 
Amendment Bill: second reading. 


Tuesday, April |.—Bleachfields (Women and Children Employment) Bill: second | 


reading. —Mutiny Bill: third reading.—Marine Mutiny Bill: second reading.—Aus- 

tralian Colonies Government Act Amendment Bill: Committee. 

oe April 3.—Iron-plated Ships: The Duke of Somerset's reply to Lord 
wicke. 


Hovse or Commons, Monday, March 31.--Annual Training of Militia: Sir J. Fer- 


gusson’s Motion.—Iron-plated ships: Sir F. Smith's question, and discussion thereon. | 


—The Turkish Loan: Mr. Hubbard's motion.—Austria and’ Turkey.—The Saterina 
Mr. Stansfeld’s question.—Supply : Civil Service Estimates. 

Tuesday, April 1.—Civil Service Examination: Mr. Hennessey'’s motion.— Fire In- 
surance: Mr. Sheridan's motion.—Debentures on Land Bill: first reading.—Parlia- 
mentary Proceedings: Mr. Bouverie's motion. 

Wednesday, April 2.—Marriages (Ireland) Bill: Committee.—Law of Property 
Amendment Bill: Committee.—Sir J. Soane's Museum Pill: second reading. . 

Thursday, April 3.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer'’s Financial Statement 
Supply. 

On Friday nothing occurred in Parliament besides what was reported in 
our postscript of last week. 


No business of importance was transacted in the House of Lords on 
Monday. 


In the House of Commons, 
Sir F. Sarra (Chatham) called the attention of the House to the en- 


He was seen in a public-house near) 


und going away from Chichester without his rifle on,| 


as not in any sense explicit, and the jury found a verdict | 


A large | 
amount of speculative bnsiness has been transacted in Turkish Bonds. | 


| gagement between the Merrimac and Monitor; and, after detailing the 
| circumstances, asked if it was the intention of Government to persevere 
with the construction of the extensive system of fortifications at Spithead 
| now in progress? It had been demonstrated by the action to which he had 
referred, that missiles of the largest size now used had absolutely no effect 
upon iron vessels, and he feared that the employment of artillery of in. 
creased size in forts would be impracticable in consequence of the immense 
force of the recoil. As it was clear that in a very short time every 
maritime nation would possess a fleet of Merrimacs or Monitors, he thought 
that thirty or forty such vessels, constructed at far less cost, would prove 
afar more efficient protection for Spithead than the proposed fortifica- 
tions. 

Mr. Larrp (Birkenhead) said the question of iron versus wood was 
virtually decided by the recent intelligence from America; and, among 
other advantages, he looked forward to a large ultimate reduction in our 
naval expenditure as one of its most important results. No stocks of 
timber would have to be kept in our dockyards, iron could be obtained as 
it was wanted, and great reductions in those costly establishments would 
be effected. The only serious objection to the use of iron was its liability to 
fouling: but increased dock accommodation abroad would be an effectual 
remedy. 

Mr. Grecory (Galway County) agreed with Sir J. Fergusson that money 
spent on fortifications would, under the altered state of things, be money 
wasted. Forts would only serve as buoys and indications for an enemy's 
| vessel to pass into an harbour, He hoped Government would take 
so tremendous a subject into earnest consideration, and not “like 
| pottering old pointers, go snufling after the traditions of Blake and Ben- 
bow.” Even the Warrior, the pride of our navy, would, he feared, have 
stood but a doubtful chance with the Merrimac, and a very bad one with 
| the Monitor. We now had the opportunity, however, of reducing our ex- 
| penditure and providing an impregnable line of defence at the same time. 
| Sir J. D. Hay (Wakefield) said it must be borne in mind that, even 
| putting iron ships out of the question, all our wooden fleet had been rendered 
| useless by the tremendous efficiency attained of late years by artillery. If 
| two sailing line.of-battle ships, both armed with modern ordnance, were to 
| engage, the inevitable consequence would be that both would be destroyed, 
} and no result would flow from such an engagement, The only thing to be 
| done with them was to cut them down to their lower deck beams, plate 
| them with iron, and provide them with as many of Captain Cole’s cupola 
| shields as they would carry, when they would be able each to destroy eight 
or ten of the present line-of-battle ships. 

Sir G. C. Lewts (War Secretary) did not think the revolution of substi- 
tuting iron for wood in our navy could be effected without enormous ex- 
pense. It certainly would not lead to the reductions Mr. Gregory seemed 
to calculate upon. As to the bearing of the recent action upon the efficiency 
| of the Spithead fortifications, he felt convinced that our engineers would 
| rise to the emergency, and, ere long, produce artillery for forts of sufficient 
power to smash in the sides of even such vessels as the Monitor. 

Mr. Brreur (Birmingham) hoped the Government would at least sus- 
| pend the costly works at Spithead, until they had given their deep and 
| earnest attention to the conclusion to be derived from the recent intelli- 
} gence. 

Sir J. PakinGton (Droitwich) regretted the levity with which Govern- 
| ment seemed disposed to treat the action in James's River, and hoped 
| they would give it their anxious consideration before they determined to 
| persevere with the Spithead works. 
| Lord Cranence PaGer (Secretary to the Admiralty) said he could not 

see that any one thing was proved by the action between the Merrimac and 
Monitor that had not been known long ago, and even acted upon. As to 
the Spithead question, he reminded the House that while there must of 
| necessity be some limit to the weight of ordnance and thickness of armour 
| borne by a ship, there was none with regard to either in the case of a fort. 
| He saw no reason for either the precipitate reconstruction of our whole 
| navy, or the abandonment of the Spithead fortifications. 

Mr. Bentinck (Norfolk) having urged upon Government the recon- 
sideration at least of the Spithead fortifications, the subject dropped. 

The House of Lords did not sit for more than ten minutes, and wae occu- 
pied in merely formal business. 

In the House of Commons, on Tuesday, 

Mr. Hennessey (King’s County) moved, that in the opinion of this 
House it was expedient that all junior clerkships in the Civil Service should 
be thrown open to unrestricted competitive examination, on the same 
system as was adopted at the India House in 1859. 

Mr. Vansirrart (Windsor) seconded the motion, observing, that the 
circumstances which rendered the competitive system open to serious objec- 
tions with regard to India, did not apply to the Civil Service in England. 
Want of physical activity and of esprit de corps were the only weak points 
in the Indian competitioners, but neither of those qualities were required 
in the class of Civil Service appointments which the motion would 
affect. 

Mr. Bariire Cocurane (Honiton) moved an amendment condemnatory 
of any further extension of the competitive system. He quoted many 
specimens of the questions proposed to candidates for the English service, 
and contended that the tendency of competitive examinafion would be to 
| introduce a class of clerks so~highly educated, that there would be great 
danger of their being quite uniitted for the practical duties of a public 
office. 

Mr. Peacocke (Maldon) seconded the amendment, and remarked that no 
| merchant who did not wish to appear in the Gazette, would think of select- 
ing his clerks by open competition. 

Lord Stanixy (Lynn) supported the motion. The opponents of the 
motion, he thought, had gone out of their way to answer their own argu- 
ments on one important point. Mr. Baillie Cochrane objected to the com- 
petitive system, on the ground that physical efficiency was not secured, but 
directly afterwards, in his anxiety to throw ridicule on the Commissioners, 
he had read a long list of the physical qualifications required in the candi- 
dates, and the questions put to them on that point. Asto moral qualifica- 
tions, there wereexactly the same test as under the patronage system. 
Mr. Peacocke had argued against the motion on the ground that no merchant 
ever selected his clerks by competition. He would remind the House, in 
answer, that no minister could ever possess the direct personal interest in 
his department that a merchant did in his business, or the facilities for 
personal knowledge of his clerks that the latter could. Another objection 
| was the want of any esprit de corps in competitioners, but the advantage of 
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an esprit de corps depended greatly on the way it showed itself. The motion 
did not seek to lay down an irrevocable principle ; it merely asked the 
House to try by repeated experiments a question which could never be 
settled by theory alone. 

Sir G. ‘C. Lewts (War Secretary) could not support either the resolution 
or the amendment. He believed that the system now in force, in which 
simple examination for clerks whose duties were merely mechanical, with 
limited competition for those from whom more intellectual activity was 
required, conduced to the efficiency of the service more than would either 
open competition or simple nomination. If it had been open to him, he 
should have moved the previous question. 

A long discussion ensued, in which many minor questions connected with 
the Civil Service were introduced. Ultimately Mr. Cochrane withdrew his 
amendment, in order that the House might express an opinion on Mr. 
Hennessey’s motion. 

Sir C. Woop (Secretary for India) moved the previous question, which 
was carried by 87 to 66. 

Mr. SHERIDAN (Dudley) moved for leave to introduce a Bill to reduce the 
duty on Fire Insurances from 8s. to 2s, immediately, and at the expiration 


of five years from 2s. to 1s. He inveighed against the retention of a tax | 


which, in effect, punished a man for the exercise of mere prudence, and 
contended that the constant insurance of insurable property, together with 
the additidnal insurances which would certainly be eifected on the reduc- 
tion of the duty, would go far to reimburse the Exchequer for at least the 
loss on the first five years. 

The CHANCELLOR OF THE Excurgver opposed the motion. He showed 
that the value of property insured had increased pari passu with that of 
other descriptions of property on which duties had been abolished, and ridi- 
culed Mr. Sheridan's idea that all taxes should be laid on the sins and 
crimes of a nation, and not on any operation of life consonant with the 
dictates of prudence. Besides, the discussion of a financial question before 
that of the Budget was a proceeding so objectionable, that he hoped the 
House would reject the motion on that ground alone. 

Lord PAtMersTON said that there was no tax to which grave objection 
might not with justice be urged from some quarter or other. Taxation, 
however, was a necessity, and he very much doubted whether, if the 
House were polled on the question, it would decide that the particular tax 
assailed by Mr. Sheridan would be voted the one most worthy of repeal. 
His great objection to the motion, however, was the time at which it was 
brought forward. He hoped the House would reject the motion, and not 
blindfold interpose a provision which might seriously fetter Government in 
their financial arrangements. 

On a divison there appeared—For the motion, 127 ; against it, 116; ma- 
jority against Government, 11. 

Leave was then given to introduce the bill. 

Mr. Wurrestpe (Dublin University) obtained leave to introduce a bill 
authorizing landed proprietors in Ireland, whose titles had been contirmed 
by the Encumbered Estates Court, to issue debentures to the extent of one 
half of the value of the estate. 

In the House of Commons, on Wednesday, the Marriage (Ireland) Bill 
was discussed in Committee, and clauses 1 to 44 were agreed to, and the 
further consideration of the bill fixed for the 14th of May. 

Clauses 1 to8 of the Law of Property Amendment Bill were also agreed 
to, and the House adjourned. 

In the House of Lords, 

The Earl of Harpwicke rose to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
what were the intentions of Government with regard to the future con- 
struction of the ships of the Royal Navy, and especially urged upon them 
to guard against the danger of too hastily adopting the plans of iron- 
masters and others,who, although thoroughly acquainted with the propor- 
tions and power of resistance of different kinds of iron plating, were not 
seamen, and could not be expected to understand anything about the 
sea-going qualities of ships. 

The Duke of Somerser gave a detailed account of the different classes 
of iron vessels in process of construction. The first comprised the Warrior, 
which was ordered by the late Government, and the Black Prince, which 
he had ordered within a few months of his accession to office, both vessels 
of 6000 tons burden, aud carrying 26 guns. The Defence and Resistance 
were the next laid down, and the Valiant class, of 4100 tons and 30 guns, 
was then proposed. One of these vessels would be launched in August, and 
the other early next year. Three more iron ships had been ordered last 
year of the same length as the Warrior, but 700 tons greater burden, and 
carrying 40 guns, entirely protected all round, and with engines of 1300 
horse-power. We had therefore got nine iron vessels, four of them already 
launched, and another to be launched in August. Still, however, he did 
not think we had the proper vessels for defending our coasts and harbours, 
and he had come to the conclusion that the cupola ships in Captain Coles’s 
design supplied the desideratum. He had already given orders for the 
construction of one 250 feet long, of 2000 tons burden, and carrying 12 of 
the heaviest guns in cupolas, about 9 feet 6 inches from the water line. 


the Exchequer belonging pr®perly to the previous year, had raised the 
total estimated expenditure to 71,374,000/, making a difference of 
1,499,000/. The actual expenditure of the past year had been 70,838 0002, 
or less by 536,000. than the estimated expenditure, and showing 
decrease of 1,666,000/. as compared with that of 1860-1. The revenye foe 
the past year had been 69,674,000/, a sum which, but for the supplemen- 
tary grant referred to, would have left a surplus of 335,0002. In order to 
compare the revenue of the past year with that of the preceding, the in- 
comings of two days must be added to the latter, and allowing 200,000, 
for the two, it would be found that the revenue of last year exhibited . 
decrease of 809,000/ on that of 1860-1. These figures, he thought the 
Committee would consider as highly satisfactory, considering that in 1860-4 
we had parted with items of revenue producing altogether 2,637,0007 
Deducting from that abandonment of revenue the decrease on the year of 
869,000/., it appeared that the improvement in the remaining sources of 
| revenue was 1,828,000/, a result very remarkable if it was considered that 
| in the past year our exports to America had fallen from 21,000,000. to 
| 9,000,0002,, and that the supply of raw material from America fer the 
| cotton manufacture had been stopped. No greater proof of the elasticity 
of our revenue could possibly be required. After giving the excess or 
' deficit on each item of the revenue as compared with the estimated produce 
| Mr. Gladstone stated that the total estimated expenditure for 1862-3 wes 
70,040,0002, to meet which he calculated upon a revenue of 70,190,0001, 
leaving an estimated surplus of 150,000 Four or tive months ago 
he had hoped to be in a position to make some remission of taxa- 
tion, but circumstances had not tended to render any remission prac- 
ticable. As to trade and commerce, though our exports to America, 
which had fallen to 483,000/. in September had risen to 1,253,0002 
in February, there was no prospect of immediate relief for our de- 
pressed cotton manufacture by a supply of the raw material. The French 
treaty, he was glad to say, had produced most satisfactory results, 
After deducting the article of corn, for which the recent bad harvest in 
France had created an exceptional demand, he found that the exports from 
this country to France in the six months of 1861-2 were 6,091,000/, 
against 2,196,000/. in the corresponding period of 1860-1, shows an 
increase on six months of 3,039,000/. or 150 per cent. Mr, Gladstone then 
| went through all the items of the revenue in full detail at great length, and 
explained the nature of certain alterations he proposed to make in the 
mode of charging the Spirit Duties, and proposed a commutation of 
the Hop Duty. Although the hardship of the duty had been much ex- 
aggerated, still there was much that was objectionable in it, and he 
| proposed to remit the duty, and readjust the scale of brewers’ licenses as 
a compensation to the revenue, charging also 12s. 6d. on licenses for pri- 
vate brewing in houses paying more than 20/. rent. In conclusion, he ex- 
pressed a hope that the present year might mark the commencement of 
a downward movement in our vast expenditure, particularly as the 
burden requisite to maintain that expenditure had been low, but was, 
nevertheless, far too high to be compatible with a sound and healthy finan- 
cial condition. He could not git down, however, without reminding the 
Committee that the only way to secure real reduction in expenditure was 
a cautious but resolute application of a rigid economy to all departments of 
the public service. 

A long discussion ensued, and a number of points referred to were sub- 
sequently fully explained by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The resolutions on the Wine Duties were then put and agreed to, as it 
was necessary that the duties should be levied on the following morning, 
and the consideration of the others was fixed for Monday and Thursday 
next. 

The House then went into Committee of Supply, and resumed after pass- 
ing several votes. 

The Committee on Public Accounts was then nominated, an attempt on 
the part of Mr. Hennessy (King’s County) to introduce the names of 
two Irish Members being unsuccessful, and the House was ultimately 
counted out during a discussion on a motion for Papers relative to the 
Thames Embankment made by Sir J. SHettey (Westminster). 
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These ships, though of course untitted for the open sea, would be able to go 
all round the coast. With regard to the Monitor, which was to prove a 
“‘monitor” to the British Government, he thanked the Americans very | 
much for their experiments, which would save us a great deal of trouble. | 
With regard to the fact that the Monitor and Merrimac had fought for five | 
hours, it must be recollected that they were armed with Dahlgren gnns, | 
and that at 800 yards the velocity of these guns is but 900 feet a second, | 
against 1700 feet which could be attained with a heavy smooth bore gun | 
at that distance. In conclusion, he did not think we need give up the con- 
struction of forts in consequence of what we had gathered from the recent 
engagement. After all, there was a limit to the weight of artillery a ship 
could carry, but there was none te the armament of a fort. | 

Lord MALMEsBuRY expressed his satisfaction at the noble duke’s state- 
ment. 

In the House of Commons, 

Lord PALMERsToN proposed that the House should adjourn for the | 
Easter holidays from either Friday, the 11th, or Monday, the 14th, to 
Monday, the 28th. 

The House then went into committee of Ways and Means, Mr. Massy in 
the chair, and 

The CHancettor oF THE Excurguer made his financial statement for | 
the ensuing year. The total expenditure for the year 1861-2 had been 
estimated by him last year at 69,875,000/, Supplementary grants, 
principally for the despatch of troops for America, and certain issues from 





In the House of Lords last night, 

Lord Krxwatrp called attention to the state of Poland, and asked Earl 
Russell if he had received any information as to the alleged torture of 
Alexander Zamoyski. 

Earl Rvussevu said he had received no official information on the subject. 
The report had originally appeared in the Breslau Gazette, and had been 
contradicted in a letter from St. Petersburg in the Journal des Debats. He 
should be glad to find it was not true. 

In the House of Commons, 

Mr. Osporne moved, “that it is expedient to suspend the construction 
of the proposed forts at Spithead until the value of iron-roofed gunboats 
for the defence of our ports and roadsteads has been more fully considered.” 

Mr. Bentrxck moved an addition to the effect that the House would, on 


fan early day, in Committee, empower Government to transfer any portion 


of the money voted for the construction of forts to the construction of iron 
vessels, or the plating with iron of wooden vessels. 

Lorp Patmersron stated that Sir G. Lewis had instructed the Defence 
Committee to reconsider, and again report upon the utility of these land de- 
fences, and that no farther progress would be made for probably two 
months, when that further report might be expected. This question was 
not a party one. The only object was to place the country in a perfect 
state of defence at the smallest cost. 

This declaration was received with loud and general cheers by a very 
full house. 
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—TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE BUDGET. 

HE present Chancellor of the Exchequer can searcely be 
T called a democrat, and yet it is impossible to deny that 
the one distinction of his budgets has been that they have 
been popular budgets; in other words, that they have given | 
ore pleasure or less pain than the taxpayers had any 
rr ht to expect. Now, whatever ought to be popular—and | 
= t least, would not deny that many legislative measures, 
pe rein many financial measures, ought to be popular—the | 
a thing that ought not to be popular on its own account, 
tated. If the expenditure of the country has been 
diminished, if the estimates have beer materially reduced, 
then, of course, there is a very good reason why the taxes 
should be remitted, and the budget attract to itself some of 
the general satisfaction which prosperity always produces. 
But then the root of the popularity does not lie in the budget 
but in the departments which produce the estimates. If 
they are not moderate, it is a bad sign when the budget sur- 
rises us With its moderat ion. The taxation ought to increase, 
with the expenditure like its own shadow, which in fact it is; 
and when we have a series of budgets in which the pain ot 
taxation is less in proportion than might be expected from 
the magnitude of expenditure, we have, in fact, had a too 
easy account-keeper, one who thinks too much of the happi- 
ness of the community and too little of the wholesome and 
necessary anguish of filling the purse at least as fast as it is 
emptied. Now we fear it cannot be denied that this is the 
case with Mr. Gladstone. He is a great statesman but a 
bad Chancellor of the Exchequer. He came into office in 
July, 1857, and since then we have had the following state 
of the public solvency. 


1859-1860, 1860-61. 1861-62. 
£ £ £ 
Estimated Income .. . 69,460,000 72,248,000 70,283,000 


Actual Income . 71,089,669 70,288,674 


69,674,479 








aoe Below — Below 
Above Estimate. . 1,629,669 Estimate 1,964,326 Estimate 608,521 
Estimated Expenditure 69,207,000 73,534,000 70,401,000 
ctual Expenditure .. 69,502,289 72,842,059 70,838,000 
. " ———- Below ——— Above - 


Above Estimate . . 295,289 Estimate 691,941 Estimate 437,000 
Hence, while in two out of three of these years the actual in- 
come has fallen very considerably beneath*the estimated income 
in two out of three of these years the actual expenditure has 
mounted above the estimated expenditure, and this though 
supplementary autumn budgets have in each case been 
included in the estimates. In other words, Mr. Gladstone 
has taken too easy and sanguine a view in four cases out of 
six : and where he has been wrong on the cautious side to the 
amount of little more than two millions in the three years, 
he has been wrong on the wrong or sanguine side to the 
amount of above three million sterling, notwithstanding a 
careful autumn revise of his spring hopes in two cases out of 
the three. 

We should have supposed then, that after such an expe- 
rience, Mr. Gladstone would not be anxious to sail too near 
the wind again. Both this year and last he has been compelled 
to diminish the balances in the Exchequer—the ready money 
of the country—to meet his difficulties ; and it would be 
humiliating even if it were possible to resort to the same ex- 
pedient again. This year, therefore, we might have hoped 
from hima budget which would show a careful margin ; which 
would save us from ail risk of spending our floating capital 
as income; which would be the budget of a business-like | 
nation. We cannot say that Mr. Gladstone has fulfilled | 
these predictions, and we greatly regret that he has not. 
He has, in fact, prepared us to face next year a greater de- 
ficiency than ever, unless an extremely improbable good | 
fortune should bring more into the Exchequer than we have 
any reason to expect, or, what is still more unlikely, bring | 
fewer calls on what is already there than we have any reason | 
to expect. We call both these events in the highest degree | 
improbable, and we think with good reason. As to income 
it would not be improbable-—it might be very probable— 
but for the exceedingly threatening aspect of American 
affairs. That the revenue of this country depends on its 
consuming power no one expounds better than Mr. Glad-| 
stone; and that its consuming power is at all likely to in- | 

crease—that it is not rather likely to decrease much under 
the pressure of the cotton crisis, Mr. Gladstone evidently 
cannot hope. We cannot, therefore, evade the belief that 
the present budget is unwisely, even recklessly, conciliatory | 
to the tax payers—that it is the budget of a financier who | 
shrinks from the stern duty of providing ample means for the | 
country’s expenditure. We did not think last year that the | 





paper tax could be safely spared—we now ‘now that it could 
not be safely spared. 

Speaking of last year, Mr. Gladstone says: “Ihave stated that 
the expenditure was 70,838,000/. the revenue was 60,674,000/. 
Thedeficit upon a comparison of these two figures is 1,164,000/. 


The supplemental charges subsequent to the financial arrange- 


ments of the year were 1,499,000/., and deducting the deficit 
as it stands of 1,164,000/., it follows that, according to the 
original financial arrangements, there would have been a 
small surplus of 335,000/.” Now, surely, Mr. Gladstone must 
see that it is to the credit of a financier to provide against 
deviations from the “original financial arrangements.” ‘It 
|may be true, that had nothing expensive happened, Mr. 
| Gladstone’s calculation would have seemed tolerably cautious, 
|but it is a truism that a budget which only provides for 
| certainties will never show a surplus. Nor is it only the 
}unexpected Canadian expenditure and the supplementary 
| votes of this year which have put Mr. Gladstone’s calculations 
|wrong. As he himself tells us, that only amounts to 
| 973,0007., while 526,0007. was voted last session. Granting, 
‘then, that the latter expense alone was fairly within a 
| financier’s foresight, there would still have been a deficiency, 
without these supplementary votes, of 191,0007. No one 
can say that the supplemeutary votes of last autumn were 
votes for expenses against the risk of which it would have 
been absurd to provide in the spring. 

And now, with this experience before him, Mr. Gladstone 
is content not only to pay the deficit out of the floating 
balances, but to embark on another year with what he freel 
| admits is practically no prospect of a surplus at all. 150,0002,, 
the estimated surplus, is to be avowedly diminished by 
45,000/. through the proposed change in the hop duties, and 
by something more than 45,000/., probably. Whether the 
brewer's license system will work time only can show. It 
cannot, indeed, be asserted that Mr. Gladstone’s estimates 
of the details of the next year’s revenue are certainly over 
sanguine. It is impossible to gauge what the result of a 
great Lancashire crisis might be; but if that be averted, he 
has probably made ample allowance for the cloud which 
now rests on the national commerce, so far as the 
separate items of the revenue go. Looking at the 
wonderful elasticity of the Customs revenue, which has 
during such a year as the last increased 104,000/. beyond 
Mr. Gladstone’s hopes, it is not too much to count that next 
year it may not fall back further than it has expanded during 
the year just elapsed. Nor is there anything very sanguine 
in expecting that the Excise will continue to yield what it 
did last year, looking to the unfavourable circumstances of 
the late malt season. It is not in the items of revenue that 
Mr. Gladstone shows his anxiety to give a popular Budget, 
but in either the sanguine temperament or the timidity which 
allows him to think it safe to begin the year 1862-8 without 
any provision at all for unforeseen contingencies. If ever there 
were a year in which evil contingences should be provided for 
it is the one now approaching. Nowhere in Europe are the 
omens exceedingly pacific, and even if we escape all European 
orAmerican quarrel, what is to secure us against those thou- 
sand contingencies abroad and at home—iu New Zealand, or 
the West Indies, or in Mexico, Turkey, or in Morocco—which 
might at once insure a new and vast outlay? Weare guaran- 
teeing or half-guaranteeing loans in all directions, and out of 
these things quarrels arise. The call for iron ships, too, is 
likely enough to necessitate some increase of expenditure very 
soon. And Mr. Gladstone’s clever argument that to have 
nothing is the best protection against parliamentary beggars, 
is, we fear, but a feint of rhetoric. It might be true if it 
were not so fatally easy for Chancellors of the Exchequer to 
buy on credit. It would be nearer the truth to say that the 
better the balance the more pride has the Chancellor in pro- 
tecting it against intrusive claims. The fact certainly is, that 
when once the limit is passed which separates wealth from debt, 
the debtor, whether public or private, is apt to grow reckless. 

Mr. Gladstone, with his disposition to measure his success 
not by the actual fact, but by reference to the “ original 
financial arrangements,” is fast leading us into the unfortua- 
nate French system of ordinary and extraordinary budgets, 
—a system specially devised, as we hold, for concealing extra- 
vagance. When.you haveanished a new expense to the 
class “ extraordinary’? you cease entirely to feel remorse 
for it. Special circumstances caused it which are not to 
recur again, and you are satisfied. Extraordinary budgets 
will become a chronic feature of English finance if we are to 
begin the practice of calculating expenditure wthout a 
surplus, and classing everything as exceptional which tran- 
scends the “ original financial arrangements.” 
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MONACHISM IN FRANCE. 


Mes of the perplexity connected with the present poli- 
tical state of Southern Europe might be removed if the 
social influence of the French clergy could be correctly mea- 
sured. It is this influence which secretly disturbs the action 
of the magnetic needle, by which Napoleon III. guides the 
helm of his imperial line-of-battle ship through the storm and 
whirlwind of European politics. Were it not for the sway 
exercised by the Ultramontane priesthood of France, the 
Emperor’s course would be much clearer, and the question of 
Rome, and a hundred other questions, would be of compara- 
tively easy solution. Under these circumstances, it becomes 
an important matter for investigation to study the varying 

hases of ecclesiastical power at work in the French nation. 

t is a subject beset with no little difficulty, like all im- 
ponderable topics; but yet there are a few facts dropping out 
now and then on which tolerable safe conclusions may be 
based. A valuable addition to the material in hand has been 
supplied only a few days ago by no less a person than M. 
Baroche, his Majesty’s Minister and President of the Council 
of State, who, in an admirable report published in the 
Moniteur, has given a historical and statistical sketch of 
the rise and progress of monachism in France. Monachism, 
according to Count Montalembert—no mean judge in these 
matters—is the highest expression of ecclesiastical power 
within a nation; and, looked at in this point of view, M. 
Baroche’s state paper is very significant indeed. 

The first striking fact in the official report is that female 
congrégations religieuses have increased enormously in 
France during the last ten years. It appears that nearly 
nine hundred of these societies were established within this 
period, which, added to the number previously existing, must 
give one or more complete nunneries to every town and vil- 
lage in the country. All the new establishments, without 
exception, are devoted to education and to the care of the 
sick (vouées & l’enseignement et au soin des malades). How 
profitable, in a mere worldly sense, this has proved already, is 
shown by the fact that, from 1852 to 1860, the gifts to the 
communities amounted to no less than nine and a quarter 
millions of francs. But besides these gifts officially notified, 
the religious lady-societies must have had other secret and 
much larger sources of income ; for M. Baroche states that, 
from the beginning of 1852 till the end of 1560, they ac- 
quired property worth twenty-five millions one hundred and 
two thousand francs, mostly in the shape of landed estates. 
This picture, the most notable in the whole report, is made 
still more complete by contrasting the sum total of these ac- 
—- with that of former periods. It is stated that the 

emale Religious Societies purchased, from 1802 to 1814, 
property worth 105,400 francs; from 1815 to 18380, pro- 
perty valued at 5,442,953 francs; from 1831 to 1845, pro- 

rty amounting to 5,977,831 franes; and finally (the period 

rom 1846 to the end of 1851 being unnoticed), from 1852 
to 1860, property returned of the value of 25,102,178 francs. 
These figures speak for themselves: they tell the history of 
monachism in France clearer than words could do it. They, 
however, give only the material progress of the institution, 
and leave out of account the moral influence which lies at the 
basis of the whole. It is not difficult to fill up the sketch. 
The astounding growth, in wealth and numbers, of these 
monastic, or semi-monastic, “congregations”’ leaves but room 
for one conclusion, which is, that their power must have 
risen coramensurate with their worldly progress. Indeed, it 
must grow at a higher ratio, all circumstances considered. 
The legions of the fair sisterhood, we learn, devote them- 
selves almost exclusively to the service of the young, the 
poor, and the ailing—of those classes of men, in fact, who 
are most impressionable, and most grateful for assistance 
rendered. The result can only faintly, very faintly, show 
itself in substantial gifts, seeing that the sphere of activity 
of the religious teachers and nurses must necessarily lie 
among the indigent population. Not the less fruitful, how- 
ever, is the seed thus sown, as France probably may find 
out some day. The French Emperor seems to feel the 
pressure already, judging by various signs—among them the 
recent struggle with the Society of St. Vincent de Paul. 

What gives most matter for reflection in the report of M. 
Baroche is the fact that the extraordinary progress of mo- 
nachism in France is chiefly represented in female associa- 
tions. While formerly the number of monasteries to nun- 
neries was as three to one, the proportion has been now well- 
nigh reversed. At the same time, however, or almost simulta- 
neously, women have become the ruling portion of French 


Michelet ; meaning, of course, France to be the “world” 
That women are possessed of enormous influence in Fran ‘ 
and more active, enterprizing, industrious, and independent 
than in any other country of Europe, is an undeniable fact 
known to all acquainted with Gallic manners and customs i, 
our days. No woman in the world is less likely to hese 
a recluse than a Frenchwoman; and if she enters a congré. 
gation religieuse, so-called, it is certain that she will not bee 
sleeping nun, but a thoroughly active propagandist. French 
women till the field, bringin the harvest, keep shops super. 
intend manufactories, pay workmen, regulate their herd 
rule the home and the senate, and always and invariably 
keep the purse. It is impossible that they should earnest}, 
engage in monachism without making it a very active as wel 
as successful pursuit. The results already achieved are 
communicated by M. Baroche; but there is clearly much 
behind the scenes which his excellency has not told. He 
has not told, among others, that his imperial master is be. 
ginning to see through the game which his Ultramon. 
tane friends are preparing for him, and is showing slight 
signs of fear in view of the Frankenstein which he bes 
helped to form. If not expressed in words, these 
feelings show themselves in the tone of the ministerial 
report. M. Baroche dwells with emphasis on the fact that 
the female associations owe their existence in a certain 
measure to his Imperial Majesty, who, by his decree of the 
31st January, 1852, permitted and facilitated the establish- 
ment of Religious Societies, which before had been under 
great restraints, amounting almost to prohibition. MM. 
Baroche hints that what has been given may also be taken 
away ; but here, probably, the honourable minister is mis. 
taken. On the 31st January, 1852, his Imperial Majest 
was under great obligations to the ecclesiastical powers, an 
in the picaitude of his affection, made them a present, the 
value of which he himself did not calculate at the time. The 
capital thus acquired has meanwhile been growing by in- 
terest and compound interest, and the proprietors, should 
they be called upon for restitution, may possibly show good 
cause against it. The French, more than any other nation, 
have learnt the lesson by experience that there are many 
things in this world easier to be done than undone. 

The luxurious growth of French Religious Societies in our 
days can be clearly traced to two main causes, which are, the 
want of a poor law, and the gradual inoculation into society 
of the socialist principles of “ equality and fraternity.” Of 
these two causes the first is the more important. The 
absence of a poor law condemns the indigent, in times of 
illness or distress, either to begging or absolute starvation. 
There is no “relieving officer,” no “ parish doctor,” no 
“Union,” to which the hungry, sick, and homeless labourer 
can fly in the hour of need. Grim distress is always staring 
in the face of the wan and worn child of poverty, and it is 
often only when he is on the point of giving way to despair, 
that a Sister of Charity or a Brother of St. Vincent de Paul 
is gently knocking at his door. The Sister kindly tends the 
sick man in his affliction; the Brother sends food to relieve 
the imminent want, and, recovered from his prostration, 
gives him a helping hand in the world of toil and strife. 
But the Sister and Brother do more than this. While 
saving thousands from misery and starvation, they do not 
forget to impress upon them the fact that it is not the State 
but holy mother religion which has assisted them in the hour 
of need. Such {teaching is not likely to be forgotten, 
and thus the circle of power and influence grows larger and 
larger, till its ramifications extend through the whole social 
life of the State. According to the statement made by M. 
Billault, the Minister, a short time ago in the Legislative 
Assembly, the Society of St. Vincent de Paul alone consists 
at the present moment of 1600 “lodges,” distributed through 
the whole of France, and, as his excellency bitterly complains, 
not only carrying on the work of charity, but traitant toutes 
sortes de questions. The same authority states that the 
society now counts above a hundred thousand members, of 
all ranks; is marvellously well organized comme une armée ; 
has its officers, privates, and executive staff, an energetic 
commander-in-chief at its head, and, to lose no lever of 
modern civilization, has a journal of its own and a large 
wer pe epee from which hundreds of thousands of books 

nd their way among the population. M. Billault thinks 
this is socialism; and he is clearly not far from the truth. 
They are pure “equality and fraternity” principles on which 
the St. Vincent de Paul and all other French Religious 
Societies are built, and it is this which gives them, to some 





society. “O’est la femme qui gouverne le monde,” says 


extent,their great hold upon the — classes. It isan instal- 
ment of the “ Organization of Labour” so long promised by 
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be easily plated, seven frames of frigates, and eight frames of 
large corvettes. He could cut down twenty line-of-battle 
ships-and plate them for service, and have still remaining a 
wooden fleet equal to any fleet in the world. But he has 
ordered none of these things, and gives no reason why they 
should not: be commenced at once. Experiments may still 
be necessary for the general reconstruction of the navy, and 
as: invention has just now turned itself towards warfare, un- 
necessary haste will be only waste of means. But it is our 
necessity always: to keep at the top, and what with the 
official coldness of Sir C. Lewis, and the thoughtful delibera- 
tion of the First Lord, we may yet find ourselves obliged to 
spend lavishly simply to bring up wasted time. 





LORD STANLEY. 


ORD STANLEY is not exactly a taking politician. His 
mind is singularly cool and colourless, frigid in tone, 
and devoid of all the ideal elements of statesmanship. But 
he has, what is rarer than we usually admit, a political mind of 
his own, and—as well as a bold understanding—that aristo- 
cratic insouciance in taking his own way without reference 
te the expectations of coteries or the pressure of private in- 
fluence, which inspires a certain involuntary respect, though 
often also dislike, towards a young statesman. There is a 
singular “fitness of things” in the eulogy which we find 
pronounced upon him—not without diserimination—in the 
current number of the Westminster Review. Lord Stanley 
is a high-stamp Westminster Review-politician, shrewd and 
intelligent, but a little overridden by nineteenth-centuryism ; 
utilitarian in the under tones of his mind; more disposed to 
accelerate the decomposition of the old bonds of English 
society than to promote the growth of new ones ; a believer in 
unlimited progress by competition ; something of a sceptic in 
“national” ideas; and finally, a laisser-faire politician, who 
attaches more value to the daisser than the faire—in other 
words, whose mainspring of reforming motive is rather a dis- 
gust at the positive results of Government action than a warm 
trust in the creative genius of unfettered individual freedom. 
When, in 1855, Lord Stanley refused the office which would 
have put him in the late Sir William Molesworth’s place as the 
Colonial Secretary of a Liberal administration, hedeclined what 
seems to most thinking men his natural place. Sir William 
Molesworth’s abilities and colonial policy were apparently as 
close to Lord Stanley’s own model of statesmauship as it 
would be possible to approach. Moreover, the type of states- 
men wanted for the Colonial Office, in the present condition 
of the principal English colonies, agrees perhaps somewhat 
better with Lord Stanley’s utilitarian and passionless mind 
than that needful for any other department of the British 
Government. You do not want in that position any one with 
popular power and sympathies, but rather a buffer between the 
British Parliament and the Colonial Parliament—one who 
can avoid collisions—who can let the colonists alone on prin- 
ciple as much as possible, and find reasons for checking any 
tendency on the part of the British Parliament to intervene 
unreasonably in their concerns. For the other departments 
of the British State something of popular power and even 
warmth is, if mot essential, at least desirable. But a Colo- 
nial Minister, with an impulse for sowing, except on the 
most diminutive and cautious scale, his own views in the 
mind of the people either here or in the colonies, would 
age: embroil us in a sea of troubles. For the rest, 
the cool and independent head requisite to choose shrewd 
and popular administrative officers for the colonies—by far 
the most important duty of the Colonial Secretary—is emi- 
nently Lord Stanley’s. In short, a Bridgewater treatise- 
writer on polities would find as serious a difficulty in account- 
ing, by final causes, for Lord Stanley’s having been hatched 
asa statesman in the Tory nest, as in accounting for the 
foreign incubation of young cuckoos. 

When the Westminster Review claims for Lord Stanley 
that he is one of the few “politicians of principle’? now 
emerging—that he will help to “lift our political life into 
an atmosphere clearer and loftier than the fogs of faction and 
parliameutary intrigue’’—he prophesies what we should be 
extremely sorry to deny. But, while we concur that Lord 
Stanley has shown himself in his speeches, and perliaps in 
his votes, singularly independent of party considerations, and 
disposed to judge every question on what appears to him to 
be its own merits, we should certainly hesitate to use the 
word “principle” as characteristic of his past political 
career. If the word is meant simply to indicate freedom 
from disturbing influences, whether personal or sectional, 





Lord Stanley has well deserved the eulogium. During his 


Indian administration, the firmness with which he with- 
stood the pressure of Exeter Hall politicians was worthy of 
high praise. But a man may be raised above such influences 
by other intellectual influences than political principle, 4 
docirinaire is never in danger of succumbing to such infly. 
ences; and Lord Stanley is in some respects a high. 
class doctrinaire. We mean by the distinction simpl 

this: A statesman of what we should call deep political 
principles shows a certain unity and coherence of convictiog 
on all great topics: the deeper you penetrate towards 
the heart of a free constitution the deeper and stronger 
his convictions become: the more you go into questions 
either of political theory, or of conflicting testimony, the 
more open and suspended his opinions become. On the 
other hand, the politician whom we call a doctrinaire is apt 
to be dogmatie and eager on matters of doubtful opinion— 
matters of pure theory or of pure testimony—while he jg 
comparatively indifferent on questions which touch the very 
heart of political life. The man who thinks to remodel 
human life and passions by deferring marriages to twenty. 
five, or by introducing more paper money, or even by utilizing 
the sewage, while he thinks little of popular liberty, equal 
justice, and religious faith, is an extreme doctrinaire. Lord 
Stanley is not an extreme doctrinaire ; his understanding jg 
far too vigorous and solid. But, like all frigid minds, his 
leans in this direction. His speeches show that concerning 
the greater questions of the political world—concerning the 
despotic policy of imperial France—concerning Italian 
unity—even concerning the necessity of enforcing inter. 
national good faith on an aggressive power, such as that of 
Russia in 1854—he either thought languidly himself, or 
wished to retrench English discussion as useless. On the 
other hand, on many of the smaller questions he has strong, 
on some of them he has eager and aggressive, views. In the 
words of his Westminster eulogist : 

“Tn the development of the principles on which mechanics’ insti- 
tutions are founded, in the establishing of free libraries, in the im- 
provement of agriculture, in the obtaining of an early closing system, 
in seeking a repeal of the newspaper stamp duty, in the founding of 
reformatories and their proper management, in discovering a better 
method of prison discipline—even in such comparatively minor topics 
as the remodelling of the period of parliamentary session and the 
wider diffusion of the knowledge stored up in parliamentary blue- 
books and papers, Lord Stanley’s speeches, suggestions, counsels, 
and leadership, lent the most practical and valuable aid. To the 
subject of Civil Service Examimations Lord Stanley was one of the 
first to devote himself.” 

Now this bias denotes, no doubt, especially in a young 
statesman, a useful and laborious turn of mind, but also some- 
thing of the doctrinaire. Political principles go deeper than 
questions of this kind, and it is a healthy sign when, even on 
minor matters, a young statesman inclines to introduce even 
somewhat irrelevantly the bearing of deep principles. There 
is no such tendency in Lord Stanley’s speeches. He takes no 
intellectual offing. He seldom indeed seeks to give a wide 
bearing to a question of detail. He often seeks to give a 
purely empirical bearing to a question of principle. It may be 
said that much of this tendency springs from a fixed convic- 
tion that English discussion can have little deep and useful 
influence on the larger questions to which we have alluded, 
at Jeast on foreign politics, and may have much injurious in- 
fluence. Perhaps so; but in a young statesman a frigid cau- 
tion of this kind could scarcely exist without a certain lan- 
guor of interest. If you meet with a man who is blank on 
politics, cold on literature, tepid on social gossip, calm on art, 
interested on science, animated on beetles, warm on wool, and 
enthusiastic on pebbles, you will scarcely attribute it solely 
to a fixed belief that human knowledge is more competent 
to advance the science of mineralogy and histology than 
any others. You will say with Emerson, “ animated flint 
discovers flint.” We do not doubt that Lord Stanley really 
thinks much of our foreign policy discussion mischievous, 
but not altogether because to his solid understanding 
it is mischievous; partly’ also, because he has some- 
thing of a gift for dull politics, because his mind warms 
to Civil Service Competitive Examinations, the diffusion 
of Blue Books, and prison discipline, as it does not warm 
to those greater topics. Let us not be misunderstood as 
casting contempt on such subjects. We would not deny 
that much parliamentary energy is wasted on matters beyond 
parliamentary strength. Much that parliamentary orators 
aim at are too high for them; they cannot attain unto 
it. Greater modesty would be more useful. Still we do not 
wish to see great principles despaired of, and small doctrines 
substituted. We do not want to see our statesmen losing 
their grasp of deep popular and elementary truths, in order 
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to become ardent on details. Mr. Chadwick is a valuable and 
useful man, but what would Parliament be if it gravitated to- 
wards an assembly of Mr. Chadwicks ? ; 

In another respect, Lord Stanley scarcely realizes as yet, 
to our mind, the high type which the Westminster reviewer de- 
scribes. He has shown the dogmatic brusquerie of the doctri- 
naire in his treatment of other and greater statesmen, W hen, 
after Lord Ellenborough’s resiguation in 1898, Lord Stanley 


became the 


Canning’s despatch explanatory of his Oude poliey—Lord 
o 


Stanley was then an inexperienced young man of 33 years of | 


ge, while the statesman to whom he was writing had guided 
the great Indian empire unflinchingly through its greatest 
and most terrible crisis. Possibly the despatch was in- 
tended by the Cabinet to sting Lord Canning into resigna- 
tion. 
res} 
in the 
pert, at 


Westminster virtually admits, that tone was petty, 


with such a document. 
Lord Stanley addressed to Lord Canning the unjust and 
utterly untrue imputation that he had shaken empty me- 
naces at Oude, which he never even contemplated enforcing, 
by way of striking terror into fearful Asiaties. If Lord 
Stanley believed this he ought to have himself resigned 


rather than not peremptorily reeal the Governor-General. | 


If he did not, the sarcasm was more crafty than the policy 
he professed to denounce. It was especially a stain on a 
young Minister, to whom we never willingly impute the 
diplomatic arriére-pensées of trained statecraft. 


We still hope, then, from Lord Stanley a useful and ho- | 
He has a mind, and a vigorous mind, of 


nourable career. 
his own; he has the energy and the industry to apply it to 
many questions on which common politicians accept, almost 
as matter of routine, the current views of their peculiar set. 
But we do not as yet hope to see him take any high place in 
the nation’s confidence. Colourless and frigid, he seems to 
have little appreciation of the deeper grounds of a natiou’s 
unity, or the warmth of a nation’s sympathies and hopes. 


THE COMING PRIESTLY CAMPAIGN. 
HE Roman Court believes with the rest of the world 
that its death-struggle is nearly at hand, and, like all 
other great powers, grows dangerous in its despair. There 


are able brains and determined wills still at the disposal of 


the Papacy, and they have decided upon a course of action 
which 1s worthy of their old reputation, and which embraces 
the world. To raise money, to disturb Italy, and to break 


down the Governments of France and England, are the three | 


points of a scheme devised with rare sagacity, and pursued 
with inflexible perseverance. No aid in the struggle is re- 
jected, and the ime like any other drowning man, declines 
to ask if the hand which saves him is that of a sweep. 

It is now established that the Pope’s exchequer has been 
supplied with money through an operation of a most 
usurious kind. Stock, warranted by no public decree, has 
been issued underhand to the amount of at least six million 
seudi, and very probably more, and purchased mostly by 


religious bodies, who, by the Pope, have been authorized to | 


sell, for the sake of this particular investment, their landed 
property. For the moment the lenders receive about nine 


per cent. for their money, while the Pope is set up in cash. | 


tumours of this transaction were afloat some time ago, but 
they were indignantly declared to be calumnious by the Pon- 
tifieal Government. Happily, the matter is now set at rest, 
tue existence of the stuck being proved to conviction. At 
the same time that the Pope replenished his treasury by 


making away with Church property, the ex-King of 


Naples has also been trying his hand at kite-flying of a 
more questionable nature. A printing-press in Rome has 
been employed to strike off bonds of his Majesty, which 
have the peculiarity of being unblushing forgeries. The 
bonds issued in Rome bear a false date from Gaeta, so as to 
appear to have proceeded from the King whert still to some 
extent in possession. How many have been struck off, 
aud, above all, negotiated, we cannot say; we only know 
that religious communities, closely connected with the Court 
of Rome, and in no position to neglect its wishes, have seen 
fit to purchase some, and by this means to contribute towards 
King Francis’s wants. Simultaneously with these well- 


established exertions to raise money we are in the receipt of 


reports which leave no doubt as to the active preparations on 
foot for an approaching revival, on a large scale, of that 


Indian Minister, it fell to his lot to answer Lord | 


Possibly Lord Stanley was not mainly and individually | 
nousible for its tone. But, as we think, even his eulogist | 


id snubbing to so marked an extent that no mau of 
fine political feeling could have chosen to connect his name | 
It is not easy to forget that | 


|desultory insurrection in the Neapolitan provinces which 
|had subsided during the winter. Under the eyes of the 
| French soldiers, who are now occupying every hamlet of any 
‘size in the Pope’s States, equipment and enlistment for this 
| purpose are openly going on, being promoted by the Ponti- 
fical authorities within whose civil jurisdiction the suppres- 
| sion of such conspiracies is supposed to lie. The most con- 
clusive and detailed evidence exists as to the steps that are 
being taken in the various hamlets which, from Terracina up- 
| wards, stud the mountain land skirting the Neapolitan pro- 
vinces, to organize a force which at a signal will be able to 
‘enter on a campaign. The most striking novelty in these 
preparations is the increase since last season of the purely 
mercenary element. Tlie little there was of a volunteer 
nature in the original bands of Chiavone has disappeared— 
the partizan element, properly so called, to be found in this 
new raising of the standard of reaction, proceeding from 
| foreign and cosmopolitan sources. Chiavoue himself is sup- 
| posed to have his own head-quarters in the convent of Seifelli, 
where there are quartered some forty Pontifical troopers for 
his particular escort. An incessant interchange of com- 
munications goes on between the men engaged in organizing 
this force in different localities and Rome, whence, in a far 
more ostensible manner than formerly, the direction of the 
whole proceeds. The Legitimist conclave in Rome, which is 
acting in partnership with King Francis, is now no longer 
susceptible of disguise, and its project is one to which we 
have already drawn attention. It intends to initiate an in- 
surrectionary movement,toact through the advanceof the force 
now being congregated on the Pope's frontier in conjunction 
witha landing on the Adriatic coast, to be made by a body 
of men now being collected at Trieste, with the assistance of 
the Austrian Governmeut. This is the simply military 
portion of the plan, as worked out by the hot-headed adven- 
turers who constitute the Legitimist association which has 
farmed King Francis’s interests. The Court of Rome, how- 
ever favourable to them, does not repose blindly upon the 
sole chance of their success. Ou the contrary, it reckons 
much more on assistance from other quarters. Go amongst 
| eeclesiastical circles in Rome, aud the invariable question 
| which now you hear from every lip is about what Garibaldi 
will do; if he will not at once begin to act; what reason 
there can be for fearing that the Italian Government will 
be able to keep him in check? All ecclesiastical Rome, 
| from the Pope downwards, is at this moment holding its ear 
| anxiously to catch the first sounds of the revolutionary con- 
| vulsion which is fervently prayed for, with firm conviction 
| that its visitation will be the way leading to a return of good 
| things. The advent to office of Rattazzi has much confirmed 
this confident frame of mind, until, in spite of ecclesiastical 
caution, priests have been unable torepress slips of the tongue 
about “our friends Mazzini and Garibaldi.” What the 
| Court of Rome looks to is the occurrence of some such 
| decidedly hostile vote to the Ministry in the Italian Parlia- 
| ment as may lead to its dissolution, when the whole priestly 
| influence in the country will be directed to foment an ultra- 
| agitation, resulting in the election of Mazzinians. This is 
‘the settled purpose of the Vatican, which it is at present 
resolved to pursue in Italy; while for France, a plan 
of somewhat analogoys operations has been decided 
on. Here, also, liberty is to be the stalking-horse for the 
triumph of Roman principles. The undivided force of the 
clergy is, in the impending elections for the Legislative 
Body, to be thrown into the scale in favour of Opposition 
candidates. The French clergy, therefore, will co-operate 
with that Academical and Orleanist party which, when in 
power, it had always combated, as being imbued with a 
| spirit of worldly materialism. It has been reserved to the 
theological sophistry of a Monsigneur Dupanloup, whose 
| fluent flow of subtle casuistry would have excited the envy of 
a Byzantine Petrarch, to evolve out of his rhetoric a specious 
| formula fur the vindication of this unnatural alliance. The 
| suppleness of prelatical intellect has achieved the triumph 
| of inventing a happy bond which brings into cordial union 
| sceptics and churchmen, infidels and orthodox believers, for 
| a common campaign in behalf of human liberty and progress, 
‘to be secured by the confirmed entail of St. Peter’s patri- 
| mony to the Pope. The conviction derived from its sources 
| of information that it has reason to reckon with confidence 
upon the success of such hostile manifestations against the 
present Governments in Italy and in France, is the belief 
which has inspired the Court of Rome with a fresh stock of 
| stubbornness. It does firmly believe that in both countries 
there are at this moment elements of opposition in a state of 
| fermentation which must certainly lead to a speedy explo- 
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sion, and which it will only depend upon its own readiness 
to turn to excellent account. Confidently it counts upon the 
assumption that the powers at present enthroned are so 
closely menaced that their fall is, at all events, inevitable, and 
that authority must pass into other hands. ‘To make this 
change prove a complete turn in the wheel is what the Court 
of Rome is now husbanding all its strength to effect. The 
crash considered inevitable it is eagerly striving to make com- 
plete. England holds a place second but to the French anti- 
christ in the pious detestation of the Vatican, and conse- 

uently, with its acute appreciation of the uses for things, 
the Court of Rome has boldly resolved on goring us with the 
weapons of our own generous gifts., It is in virtue of a posi- 
tive resolution come to in Rome, as a matter of policy, that 
the Catholic clergy in Ireland has been induced to fling its 
influence into the Tory scales. The resolution was adopted 
some time ago, under a conviction that the peculiar and 
cherished interests of the Holy See made it absolutely neces- 
sary to pull down from office the great Liberal party, and to 
elevate those Tory politicians whose antecedents—though 
identified with Protestant intolerance and persecution of the 
Catholic faith—were favourable to the sacred rights of 
kingly property and the restoration of fugitive sovereigns. 
It is a positive fact that the action of the Irish priesthood 
has been deliberately commanded from Rome, and that, espe- 
cially since the Longford election, the Vatican is congratu- 
lating itself upon having successfully introduced the wedge 
which is to break up permanently the evil strength of Li- 
beral England. Probably many of our readers may be in- 
duced at first to disbelieve the correctness of our assertions. 
We can, however, assure them of their thorough accuracy ; 
and perhaps their consciousness of the amount of credulity 
involved in this exaggerated assumption will relieve the dread 
which otherwise might weigh heavily upon their hearts at 
the confident predictions indulged in at the Vatican. 





THE EDITOR’S TRAGEDY. 


STRANGE and painful tragedy has just been recorded, which 
should touch somewhat deeply all literary men. Mr. Alex- 

ander Birnie, the subject of this tragedy, appears to have been one 
of that class of provincial editors in whom the possession of literary 
capacity inspires a deep pride and sense of power. We by no means 
wish to attribute such feelings exclusively to our provincial brethren. 
The habit of tracing swift comments, often of passing hasty judg- 
ment, on human beings and their actions—or rather on those particu- 
lar phantasms of our own minds, which for the moment we assume to 
represent the men and their actions—inspires something of this tone 
in all critics of passing events ; and this is, indeed, their characteris- 
tic danger. But in none is this sense of empty power more likely to 
be intoxicating and dangerous than in those who are but half-versed 
in the supreme uncertainties of literature, who do not see that even 
the highest literary estimates of men ard things are vague half-views, 
with much that is essential to the truth still left in shadow. To 
this perhaps self-elevated class of border-land literateurs Mr. Birnie 
apparently belonged. He had been editor of the Chester-le-Street 
Liberal in Durham, and there, apparently, had so far succeeded as 
to aspire after a more independent position. He became editor 
and proprietor of the Falkirk Liberal, to which he was in 
the habit of contributing a weekly leader, signed “The Cock of 
the Steeple,” a xom de plume probably intended to indicate the 
wide intellectual survey which the editorial mind took of the town 
and its neighbourhood, as it looked to every quarter of the compass. 
Unfortunately he never taught himself to distrust wide intellectual 
surveys, at least in his own case, and his Falkirk Liberal failed. 
Leaving his wife and family still in Chester-le-Strect, he then went to 
Edinburgh to seek work, fell into bad living and bad company, was 
robbed of almost all he had, and in remorse for the injury he had 
thus inflicted on his wife and children, attempted suicide by an 
overdose of laudanum, which, however, he took in such large quan- 
tities as to make him sick ; and this for the time saved his life. Still 
the cock would not come down from his steeple. The editor had 
proved not only the ingratitude of the public, but on a small scale 
that unsoundness in his own surveys of “men and things,” which 
might well have taught him to distrust them still more on a larger 
scale, and yet the pride which is so often fed by this wonderful 
power of writing out our glib, false views, or at best half views of 
human affairs, clung to him to the last. He set out on foot on his 
return to Chester-le-Street, apparently witha design of killing him. 
self by exhaustion, certainly with a fixed resolve not to avert this 
fate by any concession of pride. He had but a few pence in his 
pocket, and a few of the cherished literary “ contributions” of his own 
pen. He kept a journal by the way, editing as it were his last hours, 
and specifying with care the exact details of his suffering; and we 





must say that the brief sentences which he entered during the last 
few days of his life are not tainted by any touch of literary affectation, 
but the simplest utterances of human anguish. For days, we are to 
he never had his clothes off, never rested on a bed, and seldom under 
cover at all; tasted no food but what his pence would by 
and drank only water. On the night of the 12th February he 
reached Morpeth, spent his last penny on a roll, mistook the road 
became overpowered by suffering and fatigue, and crept into a stack. 
near Stobhill brick-works, to die. | For nine days he lay there with. 
out either food or drink, but on the ninth found strength to creep 
out for water, yet would solicit no help, and crept back again, 
On the twelfth day he records that he can no longer creep out for 
water. On the fourteenth day (February 25th) he was discovered 
and taken to the workhouse hospital, where he died of mortification 
of both legs the same night, his feet being so swollen that it was 
necessary to cut off his boots. The following were his last entries 
in the diary—entries singularly pathetic, whether we suppose them 
to be his last excuses to the world, or the true utterance of his own 
heart, or, more truly perhaps, a mixture of both: 

“Thursday, February 13th.—I have now laid under some straw, bya 
haystack, near Morpeth, last night and all day ; God knows if ever | wil] 
be able to proceed any further. I would like to have got to Chester-le. 
Street, to be buried there, that my poor wife, when she looked on my grave, 
might forgive and weep. 

“ Saturday, 15th.—One week my punishment has lasted. _ I still lie here, 
but very weak and much pained in the bowels. 

“ Sabbath, 16th.—Another day without food or drink ; cold. When will 
the trial be over? 

“ Monday, 17th.—O God! grant me patience. 

“ Tuesday, 18th.—Alone, without a soul to see or speak to, a bit of 
bread, or a drop of drink for six days and nights ; how long can it be? 

“ Wednesday, 19th.—This cannot holdout long. Help, O Lord! 

a 21st.—The ninth day without food; got a drink of water last 
night. 

“ Sabbath, 23rd.—Eleven days; my legs are useless, O God! when will 
it end ? 

“ Monday, 24th.—Oh, I am weary; one part of my body appears to be 
dead. I cannot go for a drink now, 24th February.—Seventeen days’ 
suffering; during that time had twice a piece of bread, twelve days with- 
out a morsel, 

“Tuesday, 25th.—Death comes on; I wait. I meet him without fear, 
Jesus is all. Oh, He has saved me, yet so as by fire, these thirteen days, 
O bless Him for them ; to Him I commit my soul, my memory, my family, 
my all. Amen.” 

The strange absence, here, of that self-horror which the intention 
of suicide usually creates, and the curious appearance in its place of 
that glow of unhealthy enthusiasm—unhealthy in the agony of such 
a death—which lights up the poor man’s reeling brain in his last hour, 
are singularly painful—the more so, perhaps, if they were intended for 
the world than if they were not. In these last days the poor editor’s 
survey of himself can scarcely have been more complete or faithful 
than his intellectual surveys of Falkirk from the steeple-top. Mixed 
with the prayers for help and the hope of pardon there must have 
come many a bitter doubt, or, if not, at least many an image which 
would have caused doubt had his mind been clear. Yet, perhaps, 
after all, these brief editorials on his own fate were not much less 
incomplete or distorted not only than this particular editor’s liberal 
teachings to Falkirk, but even many of the most valued products of 
our editorial class in general. Those precious literary contributions 
in his pocket that aided no doubt to nerve Mr. Birnie, in the midst 
of the most terrible pangs of famine, against admitting the fact of 
beggary, and the consequent duty of begging from his fellow-men— 
against how many equally stern facts of life do they not nerve the 
literary class to rebellion? How few men of us all ean look at a fact 
as it is, if a literary reputation intervenes between it and our 
eyes? This man is not the only beggar who has imputed to himself 
a literary righteousness that he had not. To us there seems some- 
thing representative as well as tragic about his career. The con- 
fusion between the pride of writing and the pride of seeing, which 
took his editorial imagination up to a pinnacle from which he could 
see, not indeed all the regions of the earth, but all the dwellings of 
his audience ; the overthrow of his ambition causing intoxication 
rather than humiliation; the stubborn literary pride, which urged 
him to a double act of suicide, and kept him to the last from appeal- 
ing to the merey of his fellow-men ; and, finally, the triumphant re- 
gister of his sufferings, written in the tone of a martyr, with the 
eternal world so close upon him and so dimly seen—these things 
should have more than the interest of personal details to literary 
men. It recals something of poor Haydon’s history. Artistic and 
literary pride, and the thick veil it interposes between those who 
entertain it and the facts of that life which they profess to see more 
clearly than other men, constitute one of the most painful phases of in- 
tellectual culture. Criticism is a blinding task. ‘Those who glory i 
their own successful editing of this strange world and its events 
are seldom able to acquiesce in that only authorized edition of their 
own life which is warranted by the providence of God. 
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“GIRL GRADUATES.” 

HE advocates of what are called Woman’s Rights have hit upon 
an exceedingly clever and somewhat crafty scheme. They want 
to have the system of middle-class examinations extended to English 
women. Oxford they know will not consent, and so they appeal to 
the University of London, partly as composed of liberal men, and 
partly, we suspect, as a body always desirous to appear a step or two 
in advance of the older universities. They back their request, too, 
an argument which appeals very strongly to the wealthier E1ig- 
lish middle class, and which is in itself undoubtedly sound. The 
certificate, they say, is wanted as a protection. Education is be- 
coming more and more valuable for girls, while schools are not be- 
coming more popular, or private education more satisfactory. Masters, 
indeed, are attainable in any numbers and of any degree of merit, but 
pas look rather askance at masters unless very old or very well intro- 
duced. It may be a foolish prejudice, but we all know how great is 
the influence of a really able professor even upon boys, how apt they 
are to elevate him into a hero, how ceaselessly he colours the current 
of their thoughts. Girls are still more impressionable, and men of 
the world—and who among us now-a-days is not a man of the world ? 
—are not quite willing that their daughters should gain their first 
impressions of something greater and stronger than themselves from 
men of whom they know little, and who are just as little able to resist 
the tenderness which all men feel towards those who look up to them 
as any other section of mankind. A mastery of German or music 
does not make the blood run slower. Parents are driven back upon 
governesses, and of all classes in the world the governess is the one 
it is most difficult and most necessary to gauge. The broad points 
of character can be tested indifferently well, for English society keeps 
up an espionage On governesses, mammas watching them from house 
to house, and discussing them in that sweet half-hour when the gentle- 
men are below and confidences are practicable, in a style from which a 
Paris detective might sometimes learn many valuable hints. Their fol- 
lowers, their families, their dress, their tendency to flirt with grown- 
up sons, all these important moral points can be pretty clearly ascer- 
tained. There remain their attainments, and upon this subject the 
careful mother finds herself, to her infinite perplexity, quite at sea. 
She cannot test them herself, for the last generation was indifferently 
educated, and the candidate may know more than the employer, and 
that would be grievously unpleasant. Papa will not be at the trouble, 
even if he can trust his French accent, and is not dismayed when the 
candidate talks of classical or romantic music. Friends are of no 
value, for none of them know much of the matter, except the last 
employer, and she is only intent on saying all the good she can with- 

out straining her conscience by actual quotable perjuries. 

As a rule, the mother judges the character by her eyes and by cer- 
tain whispers, and trusts to chance for efficiency, often to find herself 
wofully deceived. Very high-priced governesses are usually really 
competent, but it is not of them we are talking, but of the half-paid 
ladies who teach in households spending from four to twelve hundred 
ayear. They are, perhaps, the most inefficient of all existing profes- 
sional classes. Here and there individuals may be found of high 
attainments, but the mass really know next to nothing, far less, for 
example, than national schoolmasters. They offer to teach languages, 
and get up the day’s lesson the night before, teach history by ques- 
tion and answer with the indispensable book in their hands, drill 
their pupils up to a certain musical proficiency with which a real 
knowledge of music has nothing whatever to do, and teach geography 
worse than most ushers, and that is not saying a little. Their pupils 
leave them convinced that the ability to talk a few sentences in 
“Continental English,” as Eothen once called it, to play a few 
“pieces,” and tell the names of the chief towns of Europe, makes 
them accomplished women, though they cannot compose a sentence 
of clear English, or understand the geographical allusions in a news- 
paper, or think out any proposition mooted in mixed society. Gover- 
nesses of this class generally claim every accomplishment but one. 
They do not often try to teach drawing, for in drawing you cannot 
conceal your ignorance. Papa leaves the French lesson unexamined, 
but he can see that the horse looks too much like a cow, that the 
river could never be swum through, that all the perspective is false. 
But in all other departments of education middle-class England is 
infested with pretenders, with women who may be and often are most 
excellent, who are sometimes, in spite of their unreasonable sensitive- 
ness, much tobe pitied, and who in the difficulties old age brings with it 
deserve more aid and obtain less than any section of the community, 
but who are, nevertheless, hopelessly inefficient. The certificate of the 
University would remedy this. It would be a guarantee at least for 
attainments, for that amount of positive knowledge without which 
the attempt to teach is a pretence, and which those who employ 
governesses are so seldom able to test. It would be one, too, of very 
singular fairness. The “ college certificate,” now so valuable, is given 
only to those who have graduated at those colleges, and the host of 
governesses self-instructed, instructed at home, or instructed at 


class certificate is given to anybody, however taught, or wherever 
trained, provided he comes honestly up to the standard of the 
examiners. Even those who have no need to teach, who can live at 
home in peace, or who are sure of their true position as future wives 
and mothers, may be glad to test their own knowledge, and the exact 
value of what they have gained, by passing an examination which 
might still leave them two years of leisure to rectify proved 
deficiencies. 

So far the scheme has our cordial support, but we rather suspect 
these ladies and their allies have another object in view. They want 
the examination for women to embrace the same subjects as the one 
established for men, to bring the sexes into open competition, and to 
prove, as they think they will, that there is no inequality between 
them. They might succeed, though the old objection is still unan- 
swered, that while all women study music and talk religion, no female 
composer or theologian has ever had the most shadowy influence in 
the world: but if they did we should still object to so senseless a 
waste of time. We need not even discuss whether classics and 
mathematics, with the severe thought they require, are the best 
training for beings whose power lies in their acuteness, perception, 
and subtle sympathies, and not in inductive reasoning or the arrange- 
ment of masses of fact. We simply protest against the dull uniformity 
of instruction such a system would introduce. Woman is man’s 
complement, not rival, and it is better that he should be fully com- 
petent in one branch and she in another than that she should be a 
little less competent than he in his own special studies. Some studies 
they must have in common. ‘There is no difference of sex possible in 
geography, and not much in history, though women might know 
modern history best, but let us keep up what difference is possible, 
let modern languages take with women the place of the classics among 
men, and music and painting the time occupied by mathematical 
study. They may be made just as good instruments for training, if 
they are only learned thoroughly, instead of being taught in the super- 
ficial way in which men who cannot reason usually learn arithmetic, 
German, in particular, constructed as it is on a principle different 
from that of the English tongue, will task the attention as fully as 
any dead language, while it yields at once a result only granted in the 
classics to minute and exhaustive reading. Women, too, being essen- 
tially imitative, can learn these languages much quicker—a point of no 
slight importance, when it is remembered that most girls must leave 
off study just when men go to college. As to mathematics, we can 
but repeat an argument which the excellent philanthropists who start 
these schemes hold in especial abhorrence. ‘The world does not want 
female mathematicians. A severe scientific training may be a most 
excellent preparation for the combat of life; but if really severe it 
produces qualities which in women, whom God and man alike mean 
for wives, are of all others the least desired. We cannot have home 
happiness endangered for any conceivable improvement to the minds 
or powers of either sex, and a woman irained deliberately to argue, 
to dispute, to see flaws, and to trust reason instead of feeling, would 
most seriously endanger it. Let us have female examinations, and 
female certificates by all means, but let them be based on the curri- 
culum which reason and experience alike select as the one best fitted 
to fill up the void in the knowledge of the second half of mankind. 


SUBURBAN CHURCH ACCOMMODATION. 

i the last ten years the immensely increased facilities 
\ afforded by the suburban lines of rail have enabled many 
thousands of persons engaged in daily business in town to reside 
in the country at distances varying from four to twenty miles. 
This centrifugal energy of the particles of London business society, 
however advantageous in many respects both as regards health and 
economy, has, however, this drawback, that as there is the most unli- 
mited choice, North, South, East, and West, for all classes, and 
every scale of income, it rarely happens that any neighbourhood 
becomes quickly filled, and the consequence is, that in a very large 
number of cases there is no adequate accommodation for religious 
worship. A neighbourhood which is sufficiently settled to support 
two public-houses is nevertheless too frequently unable to build and 
endow one church, and that for reasons quite independent of the 
spread of Dissent, or the rival attractions of Ebenezer or Salem 
Chapel. Here, too, the difficulty of finding a site, which is the chief 
obstacle to the operations, amid poor parishes and districts, of that 
truly excellent body, the London Diocesan Church Building Society, 
has been absolutely eliminated, since in all those flourishing litho- 
graphed plans with which the unwary public are hooked into becom- 
ing pioneers of an unbroken solitude for the benefit of enterprising 
building speculators, the site of the “elegant Gothic church” always 
figures conspicuously, Nor are matters greatly mended by selecting 
a neighbourhood where the church is advertised as being within ten 
minutes’ walk. ‘Ten to one it proves to be the worst speculative 
feature of the entire colony, dependent for its completion and conse- 
cration upon the chance of the vacant building lots being filled up, 





private schools, are pro ¢anto thrown out in the race. The middle- 


and in its unfinished grimness an eyesore to fastidious town visitors, 
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and a constant drain upon the purse and temper of Paterfamilias. 
The parish church, however, is three miles away, and the dissenting 
chapel is low, or at all events the young ladies are decidedly High 
Church; and so the result is, that Paterfamilias, long accustomed 
to having matters made pleasant by the churchwardens of the metro- 
politan parish he has hitherto resided in, finds himself expected to 
take the hat round every two or three months, and dun dilatory sub- 
scribers, and peruse balance-sheets, and audit accounts, and memo- 
rialize Dr. Tait and the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and, in short, 
perform a variety of duties for which he had never bargained when 
he got Ellesmere Lodge such 2 bargain. Of course, if he be one of 
those bustling, energetic persons, all wire and watcl-seals, to whom 
rural retirement is but an additional outlet for superfluous energy, he 
adapts himself to this new career with marvellous readiness. But 
for the ninety and nine, whose long years of patient toil in some 
murky thoroughfare have been brightened by anticipations of con- 
suming in the decline of life their own home-grown kitchen stuff, 
raised at twice the price for which they would be supplied with a 
better article from market, all this worry is insupportable. The very 
soul grows aweary of the phrases “ organ-fund,” “ tower-fund,” 
“choir and transept completion fund,” &c. &c., and wonders why it 
is necessary, in constructing a church, to insist with as much earnest- 
ness as M. Fould himself on having every item of this little budget 
confined rigorously to its own proper sphere of disbursement. And, 
in fact, it is difficult to understand why a church should not be built 
as an ordinary dwelling-house or railway station is built, which is 
enlarged from time to time as traffic increases, or the owner of the 
house finds he has spare cash to invest in its embellishment. 

The cause of all this trouble is not far to seek. For certain 
canonical purposes, the church must be consecrated by the 
bishop, with which quaint ritual we have no fault to find. 
But we do object to its being considered necessary that the 
Church should be completed, wih the exception of the spire, 
before that. ceremony is performed. Like so many other parts of the 
Church of Engiand ritual, consecration is a symbolical service. The 
bishop and clergy of the deanery first of all perambulate the bounds 
of the entire plot of ground within which is the actual site of the 
church, thus consecrating the entire soil. They then enter the 
church, and with similar ceremonies perform thespiritual lustration of 
the material with which it is built. Hence it is that no tempo- 
rary church can be consecrated, inasmuch as the materials, whether 
iron or wood, might be converted to profane uses—such as forming 
the platform of a station, or the armour-plates of a Leviathan or 
a Warrior. Once, however, stone and mortar have been used, it is 
obvious that nothing short of an earthquake is likely to make those 
materials available again. But a less obvious consequence results 
from this state of things. In order to avoid the expense of a tempo- 
rary church (the cost of one of which, with 600 sittings, according to 
a report lying before us as we write, is 925/., exclusive of “ inci- 
dentals’’), it becomes necessary to lay out the church according to the 
prospective wants of the neighbourhood, so that a scattered commu- 
nity of perhaps 300 or 400 souls finds itself saddled for years with 
a succession of subscriptions on a so-called “ voluntary” principle, 
so organized as strongly to resemble spiritual and social coercion, 
towards the erection of a church of, say, 1200 or 1500 sittings. Nor 
would matters be mended by insisting on erecting a small chureh, 
since it is obvious that within a few years it would become necessary 
to build another church near at hand, thus ultimately involving the 
endowment of an additional incumbency and curacy. We do not 
care to do more than point out another, in our opinion even more 
objectionable, feature, viz. the personal responsibility to architects 
and builders usually incurred by the incumbent-designate while the 
church is being erected, since it would lead us beyond our limits to 
consider how much any clergyman’s usefulness must be impdired by a 
constant suspicion on the part of his congregation that he is working 
for relief from liability, and for his own advancement, quite as much 
as for the sacred office he has been called to. 

The remedy for this state of things is simple. The real altar is 
not the table of stone or wood, covered though it be with the most 
costly votive cloth, or carved with emblematic decoration. Neither 
is the stone edifice made with hands more than a mere symbol of the 
Unseen Heavenly ‘Temple. All, in fact, that is within the church is 
purely symbolic, and therefore we hold that it is not imperatively 
necessary that the choir should be completed for the altar to stand in 
what is merely its accustomed place. In all continental cathedrals, 
every side recess is a chapel with its own little altar. There the 
wretched drivelling about north and south is utterly ignored. The 
penitent prays with his face to the west to-day, and to the east to- 
morrow. Shall we, with our boasted enlightenment, lag behind ? 
Every one has heard of the Highland chief, who declared that where- 
ever he sat that was the head of the table. Reasoning from profane 
to sacred subjects, we may say that wherever the altar is there is the 
church, Why, then, cannot the altar be placed temporarily in the 


i 
nave, and the nave alone be consecrated for Divine service, leayj 
aisles, choir, transepts, and organ-loft to follow in due time ? Thus 
at an expense of a few hundred pounds, a place of worship might . 
consecrated, and the church and its incumbent and supporters be 
spared the scandal of many long years—the same report we have 
already quoted from mentions sixteen as the average—of indebted. 
ness, and consequent mendicancy. Then, whether the neighbourhood 
fill slowly or rapidly, the church can be completed to suit all re, 
quirements, as, for instance, first the aisles, then the choir, then the 
transepts. 

It seems difficult to conceive what objection can be advanced to g 
remedy so simple. Perhaps its simplicity is its worst enemy. Yet, 
unless the consecration be performed separately over every stone jn 
the building, it is difficult to see how any addition to the edifice cay 
fail So acquire that specific distinction for religious purposes which 
thegceremony of consecration is supposed to impart. Those who 
entertain such extraordinary High Church notions would do well 
to read a little tract published by the society we have already 
meutioned, entitled, Church Work among the Masses. They will there 
see what results may be achieved in dingy rooms by missionary 
curates, whose noble efforts, we humbly conceive, consecrate the 
poor buildings in which their labour of love is carried on as effec. 
tually as even the lawn sleeves of a Father of the Church, however 
amiable and humble-minded. 





POLITICAL TALK AT WASHINGTON. 
[From our Spreciat CorresronDENt.] 
Washington, March 17, 

ACCESSIBILITY seems the especial and universal attribute of American 
statesmanship. ‘There is never any difficulty about seeing anybody 
from the President downwards. Of course, at this moment the 
overwhelming pressure of state business renders public men more 
chary of their time than they would be otherwise. But, even now, 
the readiness with which Washington politicians will receive visits 
from strangers, and the openness with which they will discuss public 
questions and the characters of public men, are to me perfectly asto- 
nishing. No doubt—as would be the case anywhere—a foreigner is 
treated with less reserve than a chance native visitor might be, but I 
have been many times already in the company of men holding high 
official positions here, when strangers, not only to myself but to 
the gentlemen in whose company I was, happened to be present, and 
yet the conversation has been as unguarded as if we had all been 
friends on whose discretion complete reliance could be reposed. And 
this, l think, is due not so much to the perfect social equality pre- 
vailing in the States as to the general good nature so common with 
Americans. As to the total want of “ solidarity,” to use a French 
word, existing between public men, everybody seems to stand by 
his own merits, to expect no support from, and to admit of no re- 
sponsibility towards his colleagues, whether in office or in Congress, 
If a casual stranger were to ask Karl Russell whether he was really 
on cordial terms with Lord Palmerston, or if Mr. Gladstone were to 
state in a public room that he had absolutely no confidence in the 
Secretary for Ireland, these remarks would hardly be stranger than 
many I have heard made of and by public men in this country. 

With such a state of things, gossip is an institution of the country. 
Out of the vast amount floating about Washington I have sought to 
pick out such scraps as throw any light upon the working of the 
political system. As such, rather than for their absolute worth, I 
give them to you. First, then, of the President. Politically, Abraham 
Lincoln is regarded as a failure. Why he, individually, was elected, 
or rather selected, nobody to this day seems to know. One thing is 
certain, that the North had no belief that his election would Tead 
to the secession movement. Had this belief been entertained, a very 
different man would have been chosen for the post. As it was, the 
North desired to make a political protest: and the name of Lincoln 
was as good a one to protest in as any other. It was for his negative, 
not for his positive qualities, that he was chosen; and the wonder is, 
that his positive merits have turned out as decided as they have done. 
A shrewd, hard-headed, self-educated man, with sense enough to per- 
ecive his own deficiencies, but without the instinctive genius which 
supplies the place of learning, lie is influenced by men whom he sees 
through, but cannot detect. An honest man may be the noblest work 
of God, but he is not the noblest product of humanity, and when you 
have called the President, as is the fashion here, “Honest Abe 
Lincoln” you have said a great deal doubtless, but you have also said 
ail that cau be said in his favour. He works hard and does little—and 
unites a painful sense of responsibility to a still more painful sense, 
perhaps, that his work is too great for him to grapple with. You can- 
not look upon that worn, bilious, anxious countenance of his, and 
believe it that of a happy man. Those who know him best agree 
that in private life his disposition is a sombre one. But coupled with 
this he has a rich fund of dry American humour, not inconsistent, 
I think, with habitual melancholy. He has too, an extraordinary 
talent for warding off unpleasant questions, by turning them into 
jokes, with instances of which Washington is full. There are one or 
two, which I have reason to believe authentic, and which in them 
selves are worth quoting. Not long ago an old acquaintance called 
upon him, and, alter American fashion, asked him in the course of 
conversation why, when he turned out Mr, Cameron, he did not turn 
out the rest of the Ministry. ‘ Well,” the President answered, 
“that reminds me of a farmer down in Illinois, who was annoyed 
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by skunks and set a trap to catch them; he caught nine and killed 
r. first, but that one made such an infernal steuch, he let the 
the frst, Again, at the first Council of War held after the President 
poten 2 the command-in-chief of the army, General McClellam did 
= attend, and excused himself next day by saying he had forgotten 
= a sintment. “ Ah, now,” remarked Mr. Lincoln, “I recollect 
te Dae engaged in a case for rape, and the counsel for the defence 
oxed the woman why, if, as she said, the rape was committed on a 
Sunda - she did not tell her husband till the following Wednesday, 
and W on the woman answered that she had happened to forget it, 
the case was dismissed.” ‘The wit indeed of some of the stories is 
too Aristophanic to be quoted. But there is one other which will 
bear repeating. When the rebel armies were closely beleaguering 
Washington, two gentlemen insisted late ove night on seeing the 
President, to inform him of a plot they had discovered on the part. of 
some Government officials for communicating with the enemy. The 
President listened attentively to their story, which was of the 
« gobemouche” order, and on inquiring what remedy they proposed, 
was informed, after some hesitation, that the best remedy would be 
to replace the disaffected officials by loyal men. ‘“ Ah, gentlemen,” 
burst in the President, “I see, it is the same old, old coon ; why could 

ou not tell me at once you wanted an office, and save your own 
time as well as mine ?” oh : het 

Still this rough homely wit is more ready in supplying illustra- 
tions than in creating a state policy, and therefore the President is 
always in political matters under the influence of some one of the 
statesmen who have his ear, and at all times of his wife. At first Mr. 
Seward had an almost dictatorial influence in the Government. 
Then, for a time, General McClellan was the chief person practically 
in the State, and now since his comparative decline in popularity, 
Mr. Secretary Stanton is supposed to direct the Presidential policy. 
For very obvious reasons the public press is almost unanimously im 
favour of Mr. Lincoln. The republican press cannot criticize their 
own nominee, the Gee of their first triumph, without damaging 
their own party. ‘The democratic press is afraid of driving the Pre- 
sident into the arms of the “— Jlicans, and therefore outvies its 
rivals in commendations of Mr. Lincoln ; while the Mew York Herald 
is faithful to the one sole principle it has ever maintained, that of 
being on the side of the administration, whatever it might be. From 
these causes you might suppose from the tone of the press that the 
whole hope and confidence of the country was reposed in “ Abe Lin- 
coln,” but the truth is, that the talk of proposing him for re-election 
is not a genuine one, and that when the President leaves the White 
House he will not be more regretted, though more respected, than 
Mr. Buchanan. 

The whole formation of the Cabinet is a curious comment on the 
way in which affairs have been conducted here. Even at the time of 
its formation secession was not seriously believed in, and the Mi- 
nistry were selected by, or rather chosen for the President, not as 
the fittest men to grapple with the situation, but in order to recon- 
cile the conflicting sections of the political party which had carried 
the‘Presidential election. New York was the head-quarters of the 
moderate pro-slavery, or, more fairly speaking, un-anti-slavery re- 
publicans, and Mr. Seward and Mr. Thurlow Weed were the lead- 
ing politicians of the party in New York State. To satisfy this 
section, the most influential one of the party, Mr. Seward, was ap- 
pointed Secretary of State. ‘To combat his influence, Mr. Chase was 
chosen by the anti-slavery republicans to fill the post of a Trea- 
surer. It was by the Seward influence that Mr. Bates was appointed, 
and Mr. Blair was picked out by the opposite section, not because 
he was an adherent of anti-slavery views, but because he was ex- 
pected to strengthen Mr. Chase’s hands. As to Mr. Welles, the 
Secretary for the Navy, his nomination (unexpected as it was) 
was due to Mr. Lincoln’s having formed a high opinion of him per- 
sonally, during a political visit to Illinois some years previously. 
Mr. Cameron owed his seat to the anti-slavery interest, and as to 
Mr. Smith, the Secretary for the Interior, nobody exactly seems to 
know why he was chosen at all. 

A Cabinet so formed has had to deal with extraordinary difficulties, 
and it is strange they also have not made a much greater failure than 
they have done hitherto. Mr. Seward was the one man of ability 
and energy amongst them, and partly by ability, still more by sheer 
self-assertion, became for a time almost a dictator in the Cabinet. 
He had, too, the merit of first recognizing that the nation was in 
earnest, and his passport system, his arrests, and his suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus, ill advised perhaps as they may have been, were 
at the time welcome to the nation as a proof that the Government 
was in earnest also. If he could have kept from writing despatches 
he would have remained invincible, but the Trent affair ruined him, 
and the latent good sense of the American people has convinced 
them, in spite of the New York Herald, that Mr. Seward’s diplo- 
matic strategy has been a failure. Mr. Chase is aman of undoubted 
ability, and more respected probably for his private character than 
any of his colleagues, but he lacks the audacity required for a finan- 
cier in times of revolution. Mr. Blair is an able politician, but 
nothing more; and as for the rest, they are respectable mediocrities. 
Mr. Stanton is the rising star. 

As to General McClellan, opinions are much divided. Party 
feeling here runs so high, and the anti-slavery party are 
80 hostile to the general that it is difficult to estimate the value 
of the praise or censure heaped upon him, Why he was ever ap- 
pointed is still a matter of mystery. Previous to his appointment he 
was hardly known out of a small military circle, where he had a 
considerable reputation as an active, intelligent officer. I gather the 
truth to be—that, like the President, he owes his sucecss to bis 
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want of note. After the battle of Bull’s Run everybody was so dis- 
heartened and dejected, that, like drowning men, they caught at a 
straw. Every general in the field had proved, more or less, a failure. 
General Scott, on his retirement, proposed the name of McClellan. 
Nothing was known against him, and he was chosen for want of a 
better. Luckily for him he shared in the revulsion of popular feeling. 
As the dismay that followed Manassas passed away, aud the North 
awoke to the consciousness that it was still powerful, if not invin- 
cible, the young general, who had been appointed at the darkest 
hour of the Republic, was regarded as the future saviour of the 
country. It would have been such a Godsend for the*North to 
discover a young Napoleon that the wish was father to the thought, 
and the nation made up their minds that McClellan was the heaven- 
born general. It is possible that the nation may have been right; 
but as yet McClellan has given no proof of his genitis. During his 
command a powerful army has been created, but whether its creation 
is due to him, or to his subordinate generals, or to the almost 
unguided energy of the people, time alone can prove. For seven 
long dreary months the nation has shown unbounded confidence in 
the “ masterly inaction” which has characterized McClellan’s policy ; 
but there is a limit to human patience. Even the President's faith 
has been shaken; and it is in obedience to his remark, “that if 
McClellan could not advance, he must get a general who could,” 
that the advance has been made at last. Unless within a very short 
time McClellan can show, by practical evidence, that the retreat of 
the insurgent army from Manassas was a part of his strategy, and 
not an accident for which he was unprepared, there will be an end 
of his command. ‘There is a growing feeling in the country that 
this is an irregular volunteer war on both sides, and that it must be 
decided by hard fighting, not by strategical plans. An immense 
majority of the army is composed of volunteer regiments, whose 
officers look with distrust on those of the regular army ; and McClellan 
is unpopular not only with the volunteer officers, but with those of 
the regular army, who consider his suecess unmerited., 

Certainly in matters of which a civilian can judge there seems a 
strange want of system in the military as well as in the political 
management of the Government. General Stone has been in prison 
now for months on a charge, for which, if proved, military execution 
by court-martial is but an adequate punishment, yet no attempt is 
made to bring him to trial. General McClellan had him to supper 
on the night before his arrest; and Mr. Stanton sends him his ae 
regards iu prison. Again, General Fremont is removed from his 
command on charges affecting not only his capacity but his integrity. 
A committee (unfairly, 1 believe) reports against him, but no action 
is taken upon it. Af last, in self-defence, 'remout publishes a vin- 
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lof the Treasury by 18,000,000 fr. 





dication of himself, inculpating different members of the Cabinet of 
gross unfairness and neglect of duty; and then, not a week after- 
wards, while the same Ministers remain in office, Fremont is ap- 
pointed to a most important command in the service of the State. 
Such are specimens of the political conversation | hear in Wash- 
ington. There may be, and doubtless are, misstatements and ex- 
aggeration in them, but they may be of service as showing you how 
public men here are talked about. 
Aw EnGuisu ‘TRAVELLER. 





THE CONVERSION OF THE FUNDS, 
[From our Srecra, Corresronpent. | 
A rortion of the programme of M. Fould has already been carried 
out, namely, the conversion of the Aexfes. Although you have already 
devoted a special article to the subject, we think it worth while to 
return to it, with a view to discuss the nature of the measure more 
closely, as well as its motives and results. 

The Public Debt of France amounts to a sum of 10,000,000,000 
franes (400,000,0002.) in round numbers, the interest of which in- 
volves an annual outlay of 35,000,000 fr. About one-half con- 
sists of Three per Cents, the other of Lour and a Half per Ceats. ‘Ten 
years ago the latter paid five per cent. But the conversion of 1852 
took off one half per cent., a reduction which diminished the expenses 
Now the aim of a sound policy 
of administration should have been to complete the operation thus 
begun, and to have consolidated the whole of the public debt by the 
conversion of the Four and a Half into Three per Cents. Had the 
Government effected this conversion, thanks to a good credit and a 
satisfactory financial position, an annual and permauent saving of 
50,000,000 fr. would have been realized upon the budget. But 
the very fact that such a transaction cannot possibly be carried out 
without a prosperous state of finance and a well-grounded credit, 
proves demonstratively that the Empire is not, and probably will not 
for a long time be, in a position to achieve such a result. What has 
just been done under the name of the conversion of the Zextes is 
another matter altogether, 

When a spendthrift has reached the end of his tether, and all he 
has left is the hope of a large legacy, which seems to lag desperately 
on its way, he has recourse to amiable money-leuders, who imme- 
diately advance him a small portion of the capital expected, in con- 
sideration of all the remainder when it falls due. This is M. Fould’s 
expedient. The Government wished to have at its immediate dis- 
posal a certain number of millions. ‘To obtain these the State gave 
up the prospective benefit of a compulsory conversion, and offered 
in its stead to the holders of Four and a Half Stock the same revenue 
in ‘Three per Cents, if they would only pour into the Exchequer the 
difference between the actual prices of the two species of funds. 

Suppose, for instance, that in order to buy in the Four and a 
Half per Cents ax annual income of 4fr, 50 c., it were necessary 
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to pay 100 fr., and that in order to buy the same annual income in 
Three per Cents, it were necessary to pay 108 fr., the State offered to 
give those fundholders who consented to pay the difference (viz. 
8 fr.) a title to inconvertible Three per Cents, guaranteeing them a 
fixed revenue of 4 fr. 50 c., which in the event of an ulterior conver- 
sion might otherwise have suffered diminution. 

Manifestly, therefore, the proposition made to the fundholders was 
that of a guarantee for the future against the possible disadvantages 
they might incur from a compulsory conversion. On the other hand, 
what the State promised to itself was the immediate fruition of the 

ross amount of the premiums paid by the fundholders for such 
uture security. 

M. Fould announced, in his report, that he expected the grand 
total of these premiums to amount to between 200,000,000 fr. and 
300,000,000 fr. (12,000,0007.). And, in consideration of this sum, 
the State engaged for the future not to operate a conversion, which 
would have realized an annual and permanent saving to the country 
of 50,000,000 fr. It must be plain, therefore, that we were right, 
when, in our last letter, we said, that the optional conversion ima- 
gined by M. Fould was, after all, nothing more than a hidden loan 
which fell heavily upon the Exchequer. 

But, it may be said, at all events the immediate result aimed at by 
M. Fould is attained. 

Far from it. M. Fould originally conceived that the premium 
which the fundholders would have to pay would be one of § fr., and he 
concluded that the gross amount of the premiums would be about 
300,000,000 fr. But, as it turned out, the premium only rose to 
5 fr. 40c., and at this rate, had the operation been even thoroughly 
successful, the Exchequer would have realized only 180,000,000 fr. 
But this sum was not realized. M. Fould confesses in his report 
that the aggregate of the premiums reaches only to 155,000,000 fr. 
(6,200,000/.) ; that is to say, just one-half of that upon which he had 
originally reckoned. 

Nevertheless it would be a serious mistake to imagine that the Ex- 
chequer has in reality obtained 155,000,000 fr. by the transaction. 
If we look attentively to the way in which the conversion was 
effected, we shall see that such a result is far from having been 
achieved. 

In order that the holders of funds in the Four and a Half per Cents 
should lend a willing ear to the proposal of the Government, they must 
have had serious grounds for dreading the event of a compulsory 
conversion—in other words, of the compulsory option between a re- 
duction of their revenue or the repayment of their stock at par. 
But such fears on their part could have no mT pe unless the 
current price of the Four and a Half per Centgghould rise to 100 fr., 
and that of the Three per Cents should exceed 70 fr. But on the 
31st December, 1861, the Three per Cents were at 67 fr., which there- 
fore yielded 4 fr. 48 ¢. per cent.; and the Four and a Half per Cents 
were at 95 fr., which therefore yielded 4 fr. 73. per cent. Any fear 
regarding a compulsory conversion was thus absolutely chimerical, 
and the operation was rotten at the root. Then it was that the 
Government had recourse to a line of policy (which you have your- 
self related in detail), and bought up a large quantity of Three per 
Cents, with a view to produce a factitious rise. A very considerable 
part of the 155,000,000 fr. obtained by the payment of the premiums 
was employed in producing this effect, and must be subtracted from 
the aggregate produced by the conversion. It must be added, if we 
are to believe a very prevalent report, that of what remained out of 
the 155,000,000 fr., about 40,000,000 fr. were taken to pay the debts 
¢ the civil list. We may judge how much is left to meet urgent 
claims. 

To arrive at this result,a debt of 12,000,000,000 fr. Inconvertible 
Three per Cents has been substituted for a debt of 10,000,000,000 fr., 
about half of which (the Four and Half) was convertible, and a 
portion wt trentenary bonds) repayable in a few years. Now, it is 
admitted by all competent judges, that to increase the capital of the 
debt is to incur a more burdensome liability than to borrow at high 
interest. With heavy interest and a restricted capital, it is still 
possible, under favourable circumstances, to free oneself by means of 
a sinking fund; whereas an immense capital at a low rate of interest 
renders all hopes of liberation nugatory. 

We should add, moreover, that within a very short time a con- 
siderable fall in the funds cannot fail to bring about the sale of the 
funds which were bought by the agents of M. Fould for the purpose 
of producing the fictitious rise required to operate a cape con- 
version. Till then, these funds will remain at their fixed value in the 
hands of their actual holders, figuring in the amount of the floating 
debt, and diminishing in a given proportion the available re- 
sources, 

If M. Fould’s operation has been productive of little good to the 
Exchequer, it was none the more welcome on that account to the 
fundholders. Those who held Four and a Half per Cents were for 
the most part people of moderate fortune, who had sought to place 
their capital on a stable and definite security, and who wished for a 
fixed income. Many of them were unable, without great inconveni- 
ence, to obtain the supplementary capital required to pay the 
premium, and cared little, to boot, for a shift which brought no in- 
crease to their revenue. Accordingly, not a few of them got rid of 
their shares, to invest the proceeds in other securities, and especially 
in railway debentures. The run upon these securities caused a con- 
siderable rise in their prices, and, as a consequence, diminished the 
advantages which the purchasers had expected to derive. In short, 
a large number of private fortunes underwent a radical disturbance, 
and very keen dissatisfaction was excited among a class of men 
essentially steady and conservative, whose sympathy is, above all 
ovhers, essential to the Government. 
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The opposition of the fundholders to the conversion was so earnest 
that the Government, feeling the success of its measure compro, 
mised, put a strong pressure upon the solicitors and stockbroke 
(notaires e¢ les huissiers), who, in the country, are frequently con 
sulted on the investment of money, and by means of secret circulars 
enjoined upon them to lend all their efforts and counsels to tie suo. 
cess of the conversion. 

Upon all the charitable institutions, which are more harshly dealt 
with every day by the Government, it may fairly be said that the 
conversion was literally imposed. These establishments, the ch 
upon which are continually increasing, and whose resources are abso. 
lutely inadequate, have been compelled to submit to an outlay which 
was entirely unproductive, and to make a transfer to the Exchequer 
the sole result of which was to be the increase of a capital, the 
nominal augmentation of which can be of no earthly use to them 
Thus at the very time when the public misery claimed immense sacri. 
fices on their parts, they have been compelled to yield up a capital of 
at least 45,000,000 fr. 

So much for the beneficial result of M. Fould’s manipulations, both 
for the State and for private individuals. 

This failure reacts upon the whole of his system. The floating 
debt is not appreciably diminished. The consolidated debt has not 
been reduced to uniformity (wnifide). How are these desirable results 
henceforth to be attained ? 

Tn the present state of things, in order to unify the public debt, 
the State must needs incur fresh liabilities. These would only swell 
the floating debt. Again, to reduce the floating debt, it would be 
necessary to make fresh loans or to create new taxes. 

Assuredly a new loan is not impossible. On the burdensome con. 
ditions for the State, and the advantageous conditions for the sub. 
scribers which would necessarily be made, several successive loans 
might easily be made. But by such conduct the future fate of France 
is staked, the resources of future generations are forestalled to satisfy 
the spendthrift outlay of the present; and if that is to be the end of 
it all, how cruelly does the Minister give himself the lie who modestly 
proclaimed himself as the “‘ Necker of the Empire.” 

As for new taxes, we do not think that they can be looked to for 
new resources, under pain of falling into such socialistic imposts as 
those which the Emperor has already caressed in his thoughts, and 
towards which, it is said, he is again turning his attention. Much 
was said some time ago, and people begin to talk again about a 
new impost to be laid upon successions to property, and which 
would consist in admitting the State in every succession on an equal 
footing with the heirs of deceased persons in the character of original 
owner of all the property of citizens. 

Will this attempt be made? For our part we must continue to 
doubt. But if the Empire entered upon such a course, it would 
escape for a season from its financial embarrassments only to strand 
upon more formidable breakers. A Frencumay. 











Fine Arts. . 
SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 
[SECOND NOTICE. | 

Tue display of portraiture at Suffolk-street is not of very high quality. 
There is a very pink little boy by Mr. Baxter, called “ Master 
Colls,” and a very yellow little boy by Mr. Hurlstone, called ‘ Master 
Tollemache.” Messrs. Swinton and Buckner are the only other 
exhibitors worthy of mention in this branch. Mr. Swinton paints 
ladies with a sort of flimsy grace that suggests some of Mr. Grant’s 
least successful pictures, and Mr. Buckner, leaving for a while his 
large-eyed and long-haired Italian boys, presents us with an effemi- 
nate dandy in small highly polished boots and knickerbockers. Mr. 
Andrews’s “ Cinderella ” is a large and somewhat ludicrous version of 
the nursery tale; the painter has endeavoured to represent the trans- 
formation of the heroine’s attire as she flies from the ball. The red 
curtain is unnecessarily predominant. ‘The Reign of Terror—Saved 
from the Guillotine” is the title of a work by Mr. F. Cowie, intended 
to be harrowing, but, like Mr. Pidding’s “Gaming,” it produces 
an exactly opposite effect. An old man supports a fainting young 
lady, whose want of beauty almost causes a regret that the guillotine 
has not done its work; a younger man, the ‘ver doubtless, who has 
brought the reprieve, also bends over the girl, and the group is com- 
pleted by the executioner, who scratches his head while he reads the 
document which deprives him of a victim. Near to this hangs a 
picture by Mr. Pidding, called “ Anticipation.” A snub-nosed, com- 
mon-looking girl is drawing aside a window-curtain and looking 
out for her “young man.” A comic touch is supplied by a portrait 
of an old gentleman hanging on the wall, which looks out at the 
corner of its eyes in a sly but paternally remonstrative manner. 
After wading through numberless instances of works with no 
higher aim than that of showing how boys play on penny 
whistles, or devoted to coarse practical fun, such as dropping 
the baking-dish containing the Sunday’s dinner, it is pleasant to 
meet with anything showing the slightest trace of originality. And 
still pleasanter when, as m the present case, it is the product of 
an unknown man. In “The Trooper’s Last Stake,” by Mr. R. 8. 
James, a swashbuckler is driving a hard bargain with an old usurer 
for the cuirass belonging to the former. In the background are sol- 
diers playing at dice. ‘The figure of the old man is characteristic in 
attitude, and good in facial expression. The bravo is perhaps a little 
melodramatic in action, but the whole gives sufficient proof that 
with industry and experience Mr. James may one day paint some 
very creditable picture. A little work entitled “ Winter,” execute 

somewhat in the manner and feeling of Frere, is also by a new name, 
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Mr. J. Bowden, unless the catalogue misinforms us, for there is much 
similarity between it and two pictures at the British Institu- 
tion (to which reference was lately made) by Mr. Boughton. An 
old woman and a child are sweeping away the snow from 
the pathway in front of their cottage. The subject is nought, 
put it is treated in an able and picturesque way, and the 
niet tone of colour is pleasing to the eye after much gazing 
at the raw and garish works in its neighbourhood. Several _unpre- 
tending little — of considerable merit, and painted chiefly by 
ladies, will be found scattered in odd nooks and corners. Foremost 
among these is “ Rosalind and Celia,” by Miss Edwards, which, 
though a little crude and over-definite in colour, is noteworthy for a 
refined perception of female beauty and tasteful arrangement of the 
lines and forms of drapery. Miss Blunden’s “ Reapers’ Dessert” is 
conscientious and painstaking, the reaper and his children, and the 
background of corn-field and elms, are truly though hardly realised. 
Miss Brownlow paints in a broader style, her “‘ Burnese Flower- 
Girl,” the only one of her pictures which can be readily geen, is 
clever; and Mrs. Rossiter’s “ Baby” is a considerable improvement 
on anything that lady has hitherto exhibited. Mr. Heapby’s Ro- 
man studies are well-designed and drawn—in colour they are less 
successful—the best of his works is entitled the “Young Pre- 
tender,” a little girl nursing her baby brother. The baby is ca- 
itally treated. Mr. Campbell’s “Cellarer,” a pragmatical old 
ellow, looking with one eye through a glass of ale, is a good bit 
of character; but it lacks force of effect, and is not such a favour- 
able example of the painter as many exhibited years ago. Mr. G. 
Pope contributes a graceful figure of a girl, marking her favourite 
ictures in an exhibition, with the title of “ Art Critic.” Messrs. 
Bard and Physick are represented by specimens of ‘ Puppies” and 
“Kittens,” fully as real as those already mentioned at the British 
Institution. Mr. Haycock paints game with force and power, as 
may be seen in “ Fine Feathers make Fine Birds;” and the “ Fruit” 
of Mr. Duffield is as ripe and juicy-looking as that of his instructor, 
Mr. Lance. 

Mr. Vicat Cole holds the most prominent position as a landscape 
painter. He made a stride last year, and has done even better this 
season. His chief work, “‘ The Brook,” in illustration of Tennyson’s 
well-known lines, is rich in colour, powerful in effect, and truthful in 
detail. The different kinds of foliage are discriminated with judg- 
ment, and expressed with an ease and readiness of handling that never 
degenerates into manner or impertinence. A water-colour drawing 
of a church with “ ivy-mantied tower,” and yews and elms in an effect 
of twilight, has the force and solidity of an oil picture, but its greatest 
merit lies in the feeling and sentiment with which the painter has 
invested it. Mr. W. Gosling deserves great praise for the self-denial 
which has enabled him to eschew the vivid greens, in which he so 
perpetually indulged in former years. ‘“ At Stanlake Bridge” is by 
far the best picture he has painted, and would have been admirable 
had the effect been less scattered and confused. Mr. Anthony’s 
“ Pedlar’s Visit” is really a study of an old half-timbered house 
in an effect of simple daylight, painted with great knowledge. Mr. 
Dounard, relinquishing figures for a time, _ painted “ An old 
Cottage—North Wales,” backed up by hills and an evening sky, in 
a way that would reflect credit on a professed landscape painter. 
Mr. Leader’s “ Cottage Homes ” is an excellent painting of a prosaic 
and ill-selected subject. Other landscapes of more or less merit, 
but not calling for any special remark, will be found in Mr. Moore’s 
“ Passing Cloud” and ‘“ Summer Evening,” Mr. Syer’s “ Leigh 
Woods,” “The Skirts of Wimbledon Common” by Mr. Beavis, 
“ Down in the Wood” by Mr. Banks, who made his first appearance 
as an exhibitor last year, and Mr. Walton’s “ English Autumn.” In 
the Water-Colour Room may be seen a very clever “Study of 
Trees” by Mr. H. C. Warren, several admirably truthful drawings 
of Coast Scenes by Mr. Wolfe, and two well-finished Welsh Views 
by Mr. Keys. The figure-subjects in this room are chiefly contri- 
buted by the Messrs. Bouvier, whose vapid single figures of straight 
nosed, large-eyed girls, fitted with Scriptural or Shakspearean names, 
and utterly destitute of bone, truth, or character, must be only too 
well known to the exhibition-goer. Dry Point. 





THE CARDINAL AND THE BEGUM. 

Apropos of all martyrs and saints, the most extraordinary of all ac- 
cessions to that nuble army is to take place in a few years hence, as soon 
as time allows. An enormous bribe has actually placed the name of 

Sombre on the first step which leads to canonization. The fact 
would appear incredible, considering not merely her crimes (they are, 
perhaps, not much to the purpose), but her Moslem creed. I received my 
information, however, from quarters entirely beyond question. — Daily News, 
April 3. 

Antonelli was deep in that slumber which blesses 

The sons of the faith through all earthly distresses, 
Forgetting Napoleon ; forgiving Mérode ; 

Oblivious of all that the ‘Treasury owed ; 

And dreaming St. Michael, blue-cinctured like Hope, 
Was bombarding Turin, and restoring the Pope; 

When his dream seemed to change and a figure of light, 
Yellow-slippered, brown-turbaned, with drapery of white, 
With bistre complexion, aud eyes like a snake, 

Stood before him and said, “ Antonelli awake!” 


The Cardinal started, “Good God! who are you? 
Shall a priest be disturbed by a yellow Hindoo ?” 
The Cardinal sliuddered, “ By Bacchus, I see, 


Bye: : 
* It is no delusion—O saints, it’s a she—” 


“ Some trick to undo me, some infamous plant— 
“T am firm, | am pure; wretched woman, avaunt !” 
But one finger she raised, and said, ‘‘ Cardinal, stay, 
“ Ere you call up the house only hear what I say : 

“ Besides, all this uproar will make matters worse.” 
Then a jingle was heard as of gold in a purse. 


The Cardinal sank on his pillow subdued, 

—The witchcraft was potent—the spirit pursued : 

** Antonelli, my soul is impatient for rest, 

‘* T have wandered long years round the homes of the blest ; 
“ But Brahma disowns me—in fact he was rude, 

“ And I can’t foree my way through the circles to Boodh, 

* And Mahomet says Pm not one of the four, 

** And St. Peter just saw me and bolted the door, 

“ And Protestants talk of impenitent sin, 

“ And it’s dreary outside—and I cannot get in.” 


“* Antonelli assist me—I’m told that there’s hope 

“ If I can but obtain special leave from the Pope ; 

“ But the Pope, worthy soul, ’s an aiedaaline man, 

“‘ He would potter and pray—you would act—and you can; 
“Try to think me a virgin who slumbered too late, 

“ Consider the glory of opening the gate—” 


“ The glory—but, Begum, consider the scandal, 

Every scoffer and heretic finding a handle 

To say we took Turks in; you’re much to be pitied, — 
But orders are orders—you can’t be admitted.” 


The Ghost wrung its hands, “ Must trifles like these 

“ Cheat the Church of a soul and a million rupees ; 

“ T had thought that the treasure I gathered below 

“ Would buy frocks for St. Agnes, and guns for the foe.” 


“ A million rupees! are they here? Holy powers! 

“ Do you trust in St. Agnes? O Begum, be ours! 

“ The faith that could bring you, with money in hand, 
“* From limbo, or worse, to the place where you stand, 
“ Ts sufficient, believe me,—that root of all evil 

“ Left behind in our hands, just as bail for the devil— 
“To take you to Heaven by the special express 

“ Which we fit up for all who can enter full-dress. 

“ Vulgar sinners, you see, crawl to God on their knees, 
“ If they see Him at all it’s sufficient for these ; 

* But you, with a touch of canonical paint, 

“ Blessed Begum, wilk sit on his right, as a Saint !” 


THE 7/MES ON HAYTL:—(LETTER TO THE EDITOR), 
Srr,—An article in the Zimes of to-day, referring to a petition of the 
mayor and some three thousand inhabitants of Kingston, Jamaica, 
that England may interpose her good offices in behalf of the Domi- 
nican republic, lately annexed by Spain, goes on to say that should 
Spain give the necessary assurances against the re-establishment of 
slavery, “we can have no objection to her accepting the cession of 
St. Domingo, or even extending her sway over Haytt. . . . For 
sixty years the black dominion in Hayti has = a scandal, a 
mockery. For the last twenty years the fabric has been 
rapidly falling into ruins, and the authority of @ civilized nation must 
be a blessing after the rule of a Soulougue. Whether Spain be changed, 
as we believe, or as cruel and bigoted as the fancies of her former 
subjects paint her, she can do no harm to the world by supplanting any 
government she may find in the Queen of the Antilles, as long as she 
does not restore the curse of slavery.” 

‘The first thought that the passage suggests is, that this public 
instructor is unaware that “St. Domingo” includes both “ Hayti” and 
the late “ Dominican Republic.” The next, that he is equally unaware 
that Soulouque is not still Emperor of Hayti. It is now upwards 
of three years since the 22nd December, 1858, when that grotesque 
monster fell from power by a bloodless revolution, and the “leadi 
journal” speaks of the Spanish domination as if it would succee 
without transition “the rule of a Soulouque.” But if our public 
instructor wrote otherwise than in sheer gross ignorance it would be 
still more discreditable to him than if he did. For all who have paid 
common attention to what is passing in the quarter spoken of are 
aware that the chief government of Hayti is now in the hands 
of one who, from all that is stated of him, stands out simply 
as the most admirable and magnanimous man at this moment bear- 
ing rule in any country that 1 am aware of, entirely devoted to 
the good of his country —zealous in promoting education, —thoroughly 
liberal-minded in respect of religion, favour. %e to the settlement of 
foreigners, anxious to heal all internal divisions, and so unspeakably 
merciful that not only has he forgiven attempt after attempt against 
his own life, but that the signing of the death-warrant of the assas- 
sins of his own favourite daughter, murdered in cold blood simply as 
a stepping-stone towards his own assassination, could scarcely be 
wrung from him by his Cabinet. I speak of President Geffrard. 
Let any one who chooses to read Mr. Underhill’s “ West Indies,” 
lately reviewed in your columns, say whether the dominion of Geffrard 
in Hayti be ‘a scandal and a mockery,” or a credit to humanity. 
Let him compare the condition of the people of Hayti as there 
described, even after her nearly three-quarters of a century of revo- 
lution and civil war, with that of Cuba, and say whether indeed 
Spain “can do no harm to the world by supplanting the government ” 
of this noble mulatto. Mr. Underhill visited Cuba after Hayti, and 
| what does he say of it? In Hayti he travelled freely everywhere, 
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and saw all the nakedness of the land. In Cuba he “tried to obtain 
an introduction to a sugar estate, but failed, chiefly through the 
jealousy felt ofevery En Tishman, who is regarded as the Cuban slave- 
folders natural foe.” in Hayti he left schools everywhere springing 
up, and Protestant missions at work. In Cuba it is well known that 
no attempt is made to give any instruction, not even in religion, to 
the slaves. And what is the result ? 

‘A few of the labouring class of slaves, however, I did meet ix 
Havannah, working on the wharves or in the docks, and a more 
wretched and miserable set of human beings I have never seen. 1 
could hardly believe that the stolid, round-headed, brutish-looking 
animals which were mechanically performing the tasks allotted to 
them, were of the same race as the sharp, quick-witted, and manly people 
Thad left in the islands where freedom is enjoyed. . . . During the last 
few years large numbers of Chinamen have been introduced into 
Cuba as immigrants. Though promised the advantages of free men 
they are really slaves, and oppression has so maddened them that a large 
number is always in prison for insubordination. Many more have 
committed suicide. . . . Several gangs that I saw working in the 
streets bore on their faces an expression of the most hopeless despair. 
It was heartrending to witness the silent anguish and tearless agony 
which every feature and every motion of the frame proclaimed.” 

By these Chinese may we judge what would be the condition of 
those to whom Spain might, as the benevolent writer in the Zines 
suggests, promise freedom under her colonial rule. For my own 
part, I believe that every extension of that rule is an absolute gurse 
tothe world. 1 deem it shame enough for Englishmen to be involved 
in a Mexican interventioi with an ally whose violation of the inost 
solemn treaties in reference to the slave trade has been notorious for 
years, without seeing her hounded on by English writers to the over- 
throw of a polity which, in the eyes of every Christian freeman, puts 
her own to the blush. 

J. M. Lupiow. 


, Piusir. 


Ciose upon the heels of Mr. Gye’s plain, business-like prospectus 
comes a verbosa et grandis epistola from the Haymarket, announcing, in 
stilted sentences and flowery language, that Her Majesty’s—*“ that great 
and renowned Temple of the Muses ”—will open for the [talian season 
on Saturday, the 26th April. It is not, however, Mr. Lumley who is this 
year to preside over the fortunes of “ the first lyric theatre in Europe.” 
Mr. J. H. Mapleson, emboldened by his successful essay of last year 
at the Lyceum, is the adventurous manager who enters the lists in com- 
petition with Mr. Gye. That, under ordinary circumstances, London 
cannot mainiain two Italian Opera Houses, has been too often demon- 
strated ; but in the present mstance there is doubtless an opportunity 
for Mr. Mapleson to obtain a fair amount of patronage without seri- 
ously detracting from the prosperityof the other Opera House. Whether 
he will avail himself of it to its full extent is another thing. His 
appeal to the aristocracy as the exclusive supporters of Her Majesty’s, 
will not serve him unless he backs it up by more substantial at- 
traction than fashion and prestige. The list of artistes engaged, 
though somewhat deficient in dassi, certainly presents as many 
attractions as could be expected, considering the extraordinary 
strength of Mr. Gye’s company, but with two or three exceptions 
the — to be performed are the most hackneyed that could well 
have been selected. Five by Verdi and five by Donizetti, out of a 
total of twenty, leave but seant room for the introduction of novelties. 
As forthe rest, Roberto tl Diavolo will be revived as well as at Covent 
Garden, Oberon will be reproduced, La Nozze di Figaro given with a 

werful cast, and Der Freyschutz is hinted at: but, as in young 
ladies? letters, the most important event of the season was an- 
nounced in a postscript, which did not appear for several days after 
the first issue of the prospectus. The sisters Marchisio have been 
secured for the rdles of Arsace and Semiramide, in Rossini’s grand 
opera. None of the other operas, unfortunately, in which they are 
so familiar to continental audiences, are aunounced ; but if the revival 
of Semiramide is only carried out with a splendour worthy of the 
reputation of the two principal artistes, Mr. Mapleson may depend on 
having at least one winning card in his hand. Madame Guerrabella, 
who scarcely appeared half a dozen times during her recent engage- 
ment at Covent Garden, will make her first appearance in J Puritan 
about the middle of May. Madame Kellogg makes her dédaé in 
Linda & Chamounix early in May; and Madame ‘Trebelli’s first rd/e 
will be that of Azucena, on May 6th. The orchestra will be that of 
the Philharmonic Society, and Signor Arditi will be sole conductor. 
Saturday, April 26th, is to be the opening night, and Ux Ballo in 
Maschera the performance. 

“ Festigia nulla retrorsum” might fairly be taken as a motto for 
the Monday Popular Concerts. Steady and uninterrupted as their 
suceess has been ever since their first establishment, Herr Joachim’s 
engagement has recently given it an impetus, the result of which is, 
that even standing-room in St. James’s Hall bids fair to become out 
of the question after eight o’clock. Every concert of the present 
season has possessed some special feature of attraction, which has 
rendered it Vificult for any lover of music to stop away. At the last 
concert’but one Herr Joachim created a perfect furore by his mar- 
vellous execution of a chaconne of J.8. Bach. Of the last, it is ouly 
necessary to say that it was Miss Arabella Goddard’s benefit, and 
that she played the celebrated pre/ude and fugue alla tarantalla by 
the same composer, to imply that it was even a greater success than 
the former. 
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THE ROMAN BOOK TRADE UNDER THE EMPIRE* 
How in the world does Sir Cornewall Lewis find time for his various 
avocatious ? It was but the other day, while stili Home Secretary 
that he prepared an exhaustive volume on aucient astronomy, ang 
now, with the burden of the War-oflice on his shoulders, and his esti, 
mates but just accepted, he contributes to Fraser a learned, careful, 
and most readable paper on the Roman book trade under the Empire, 
Adolf Schmidt, of Berlin, it appears, believes that books under the 
Empire were exceedingly common, slavery enabling the rich to mul. 
tiply them in hundreds. A book, he thinks, might be dictated to g 
thousand copyists as fast as a thousand copies could be struck off by 
the press, and he quotes a number of texts to prove that every great 
family had its “ Librarius,” with attendant copyists, talks of great 
publishers, and doubts whether after all printing has done much for 
the rich. He recolleets that Augustus seized two thousand eopies of 
a single work, the writings of tho pseudo-Sibyls; that the Ephesians 
burnt magical books worth fifty thousand denarii; that Regulus, a 
rich man, noted by Pliny, struck off a thousand copies of a memoir 
of his son; and that Atticus is deseribed as attended by his slaves, 
all competent to be copyists or readers. He quotes, too, the frequent 
references to the importance of the “ Librarius” found in every 
household, even in those owned and controlled by women. Sir ¢, 
Lewis, on the coutrary, argues that books were exceedingly scarce, 
The ‘ Librarius,” he believes to have been, as the name imports, 
the sealesman or weigher to the houseliold, and he disposes of 
Schmidt’s texts one by one with a learning which it is pleasant 
to read. ‘The books Augustus seized, he says, were the whole 
of their class, he, like all Roman emperors, having a_ bitter 
hostility to books of predictions, whicu were too often strained 
to bear a political meaning. The act of Regulus was the 
eccentric whim of a wealthy man, and proves nothing as to the ge- 
neral extent of the trade, while the slaves of Atticus, though doubt- 
less trained to copy, were few in number, their master’s idea being 
to have all his servants, whatever their functions, equal to this spe- 
cial task. He points to the cost as well as the slowness of the copy- 
ist’s work, and the well-known want of writing materials which led 
to the introduction of palimpsests, or books written over parciments 
from which previous writings had been expunged. In short, he 
sticks to his own theory, which is, that there probably never were a 
hundred copies of Horace or Virgil extant at any one time. 

We venture, in spite of Sir C. Lewis’s well-established ‘earning, 
to dispute his conclusion, more especially upon his own @ priori 
ground. ‘There are some formidable texts still to be disposed of. 
What does Sir C. Lewis make of the passage in Martial, Epigram L 
118, where he mentions the price of his own book : 

“ De primo dabit alterove nido 
Rasum pumice, purpuraque cultum, 
Denariis tibi quinque Martialem.” 

This would prove, we think, that the price of a handsomely-bound 
copy of the poet’s works iu the first century would be about 3s. 6d. 
That price is not large enough to imply searcity, even if the volume 
did not include the whole of the poet’s works. This quotation, 
moreover, from the preface to the Noctes Altice of Aulus Gellius, 
though not, we admit, absolute proof, still indicates a large sale 
for the works recorded. What should a publisher choose catch- 
penny titles for, unless he expected a popular, and therefore a large 
sale¥ “For some have entitled them ‘The Muses,’ or ‘Sylva; 
one author calls a similar work ‘A Woven Garment,’ another 
‘The Horn of Amaltheia;’ others ‘A Honeycomb,’ or ‘ Meadows ; 
others describe their works as being Miscellanies of ‘ their own Col- 
lection, or of ‘Ancient Collections,’ ‘ Bouquets,’ or ‘ Findings.’ 
There are those who have called their compilations ‘ Lamps,’ 
Pandects,’ ‘ Patchwork,’ ‘Spun Thread,’ ‘Problems,’ ‘ Handbooks,’ 
and ‘ Sword-belt Companions.’ This one calls his book ‘ Memorials,’ 
another ‘Accessories,’ others ‘ Matters of Fact,’ ‘Facts for l- 
struction,’ ‘A Natural History,’ ‘Knowledge of all Kinds,’ ‘A 
Meadow,’ ‘Facts of all Sorts,’ ‘Commonplace Book.’ Some have 
taken for titles ‘Things Thrown Together,’ ‘ Epistolary Lnvestiga- 
tions,’ ‘Letters on Manners,’ or ‘ Letters on Various Subjects ;’ and 
others less witty, many, however, absolutely redolent of epigram.” 
And, finally, Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. vi. 23, gives an account of the 
assistance afforded to Origen in the transcription of his works by his 
friend Ambrosius at Alexandria, by furnishing him with short-hand 
writers (rayvypdgo.), aud fair transcribers (8i3Acoypador), and 
young women for embellishment («dpa émi rd  Kaddcypagew 
noxnueva), people who probably worked much in the style of the 
illuminators of the middle ages. The existence of such classes, with 
specific designations, proves there must have been a large book 
trade in Alexandria, as, indeed, we know upon other evidence. The 
SiopOora abounded there, and seem to have been something be- 
tween correctors of the press and critical editors, and their existence 
proves that book-publishing sutliced to oceupy the time of men who 
lived by one branch of the trade. . 

Sir C. Lewis’s @ priori argument, the cost of copying, the scarcity 
of materials, and the consequent limitation which must have re- 
stricted the sale of books, are, in our judgment, still less_conclu- 
sive. He forgets that a condition of affairs identical with that 
under the Roman Empire exists at this moment in India. All im- 
portant works, specially all religious works, whether in Sanserit or 
, . me Poeaiees Book Trade under the Empire. By Sir C. Lewia. Fraser's Magagine 
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——— 
the Semitic tongu 
ment he brings forward ‘ 
the additional aggravation that Orient ; 
Roman works, one or two excepted, exceedingly short. Yet i 
can be more certain than the multiplication of manuseripts in India. 
There must be scores of thousands of « 
poems, for D 
eopies of the é 
without a Mahabharut, and the rh 
as English lawyers. We question whether there is a temple without 
a priest who has a small library, or a great house in which there ane 
not a few manuscripts packed away. Nor, though books are dear, 
are they so excessively dear as might be believed. They are written 
out by a class infinitely more limited than that of the slaves, a 
mere section of the priesthood, but the copying Brahmins live al- 
most as cheaply as slaves, and the quantity of work they can get 
through in a day is marvellous. About writing materials too, all 
Englishmen fall in a very natural, but, we believe, very grave mistake. 
They fancy paper, or some material having the qualities of paper, ab- 
solutely necessary. So it Js if fine up-strokes are required ; but the 
manuscript writing of the East, like much of the writing of the old 


es, are there reproduced by hand. 


wor ag + sag “gees 
written print when it is not. If Sir C. Lewis will take a reed pen, 


and make his ink of thin gum and lamp-black, he will find that he 
ean make no fine up-strokes, but that he can write a bold square 
hand on almost any substance, lamina of finely-grained wood being 
the cheapest and easiest to bind into a volume. 
these leaves with strong tape, and he will have a book at least 
as easy to read in the liand as any publication of the day, and 
some fifty times as durable. A volume containing the Hneid could 
in India be produced on such slips for about two months’ wages, 
and by a slave for a shilling. We see no reason why it should 
have been dearer in the ancient world, and though we cannot 


jd, is duplex, cursive when paper is procurable, but a kind of 


Every argu- | help to clear up these topics. 
ard as to time, cost, and decay, applies there, with | letters by his chaplain, Rawley, in 1657, to the present day, curiosity 
al works are usually long, and | has been upon the rack for fresh documents to dispel or confirm the 
Yet nothing | stigma connected with his name. 


Tie a sheaf of | 


From the earliest collection of his 


It has been Mr. Spedding’s good fortune to come in the rear of 
| s5 3 


opies of the great religious | many laborious pioneers who have assiduously sifted and examined 
r. Carey collected with little trouble nearly a hundred | the materials for Bacon’s life. He has availed himself of the re- 
“Ramavuna.” There is not a rhapsodist in the country | searches of his predecessors, not perhaps with the acknowledgment 
apsodists are at least as numerous due to them, but with praiseworthy diligence and scrupulous ac- 


|curacy. What before was confused he has arranged; what was 
dubious he has made certain ; and if in his previous volumes he had 
collected whatever could throw light on the philosophy of Lord 
Bacon, in the volumes before us he has brought together and arranged 
| whatever materials exist for the due knowledge of the saumael at 
| political events of Bacon’s life. “Of Bacon’s writings upon the 
| various occasions of the times,” says Mr. Spedding, “a large portion 
| has been preserved; and if it can be placed in such a light as to 
| present a true view of what he thought about them—if it can be 
jarranged into a collection over which we may write: Fraaciscus 
| Baconus sic coyitarit—I suppose a more valuable contribution to the 
| history of the period could scarcely be offered.” In conformity with 
this design Mr. Spedding has brought together in chronological 
order all Bacon’s letters and occasional writings. Personal details 
found in his letters are supplemented by political and official mani- 
| festoes, not excluding spurious tracts, or, at least, papers of question- 
| able authenticity. 

No one would venture to dispute the soundness of Mr. Spedding’s 
| position. Nothing could be more instructive or more Nelightful 
{than to have Bacon acting as a chorus to the drama of his own 
| times, and pouring into the ear of his readers his inmost thoughts and 

wrecious warnings. But unfortunately in these volumes Bacon and 
os thoughts are too often eclipsed by the cumbrous appendages with 
Like the tragic heroes of Addison’s stage 


| which he is overlaid. 


follow M. Schmidt to his full extent, we still believe books to | he too often nods under such a formidable plume, and such ample 


have been as common as they were in Eugland in the time of Elizabeth, 
ie. rare and dear, but procurable. How else did the writers obtain 
their traditional reputation ; or how did it happen that they were 
quoted in widely separated parts of the Empire, that a man like St. 
Paul should have a library, or a Roman poet think “reviewing” 
worth while. What possible point could there be in the savage 
remark, “Qui Bavium non odit amet tua carmina, Mevi,” if the 


| folds, that he, bis voice and his thoughts, are lost and forgotten in a 
| mass of uninteresting and irrelevant matter. All that is positively 
|known of Bacon’s career till the age of thirty is exhausted in a 
}couple of pages by his chaplain, Rawley, and half a dozen brief 

letters. In Mr. Spedding’s account the corresponding portion of the 

narrative occupies a hundred closely printed pages. From letters 
| containing supplications for favour to Lord Burghley, by his “ lord- 


writings of Bavius and Mavius were not pretty widely scattered | ship’s dutiful and bounden nephew,” the reader is suddenly started 
abroad? Do poets, even though poets of society, scatter such | on the grand tour of Europe ; or from the tittle-tattle of Lady Bacon 


epigrams on unknown authors? ‘The non-existence of many manu- | avd her maternal doses of piety an 
Books even now | the whole policy of the reign of 


scripts is no proof that they were never prepared. 


1 physic, he is sent to grapple with 
Elizabeth. This is a tax upon our 


perish at a most distressing pace. The materials of the ancient | patience to which even Bacon, in his proper person, could hardly 


world were all perishable, and for at least two centuries after the fall 
of the Empire the Roman world had no class, not even monks, who 
made any effort to preserve such treasures. Printing made codices 
valueless except to the learned, and the few which have been 
discovered of late years have been found where we might expect 
them, in regions where books are rare, and manuscripts preserved 


reconcile us without grumbling, the more so as these excrescences 
leontain neither his thoughts nor observations, and might wisely 
have been consigned to an appendix. 

The two volumes bring us pa to the year 1600. The most in- 
teresting portion of them relates to the Earl of Essex and his con- 


| 
/nexion with Bacon. Mr. Spedding, who is no half devotee, pro- 





from a semi-religious feeling. Even now there are two possible | nounces Bacon’s conduct throughout absolutely faultless. All the 


lodes untapped, and as it is not often we get a Minister who will faults were on the other side. This is the proposition he places 
study the Roman book trade, or write thereanent in Fraser, our | before the reader, and resolutely sets himself to establish and de- 


readers may pardon a digression. Cannot the British Government, 
which has just assisted that of Turkey so materially, secure a 
real search for manuscripts in Constantinople itself? There may 
be nothing worth having, but no honest search has ever been 
made either in the vaults of Sta Sophia, or in the Seraglio 
itself, while there is every possibility that portions at 
the Greek libraries may have been preserved as imperial spoil. 


fend. Following the example of Mr. Dixon, but with more learn- 
ing and sobriety, Mr. Spedding believes that Essex intended by aid 
| from Seotland to invade England, murder the Queen, and possess him- 
| self of the throne. The charge is not altogether novel. It had been 


|insinuated already in the Declaration of the Treasons of the Karl, 


least of | Written to command by Bacon himself, and published shortly after 
If| the death of Essex to allay popular dissatisfaction. 


To remove 


the inquirers then proceeded to Morocco, and asked of the de-| all doubts of the accuracy of this “eg and the depositions con- 


scendants of the old Spanish Moors who still treasure their house- 
keys, they might be rewarded. Cordova was full of manuscripts, 
and the Spanish Arabs undoubtedly possessed Greek works on 
chemistry, algebra, and, above all, geography, no knowledge of which 
has ever reached the Western world. No thorough search has ever 


been instituted even in Asia Minor, and though the East destroys all | 


things, and is as it were composed from soil to population of débris, 
still one great discovery, one complete work of ancient Greece, 
though deformed by the schoolmen, or badly copied at Alexandria, 
Would be worth any amount of labour, and obtain pardon for any 
diplomatie intrigue. ( 





THE LETTERS AND THE LIFE OF FRANCIS BACON.* 
From Mr. Spedding’s previous labours we had reason to expect that 
ue would bring to bear upon the perplexing questions connected with 
Bagon’s personal and political history an amount of learning and 
thoughtfulness they had never received before. In the philosophical 
Works there was little scope for novelty. It was not to be expected 
that fresh light could be thrown on the “ Essays” or “ Novum 
Organum” by any discovery of additional papers. There were no 
lost parts to recovered, no omissions to be supplied. Unlike his 
great contemporary, Shakspeare, all Bacon’s works, on which his 
fame depends, were prepared for the press under his own eye, and 
carefully revised by himself in their progress through the press. It 
s otherwise with the materials contained in the volumes now before 
us, consisting of his letters and occasional writings. So perplexing 
are the questions connected with Bacon’s personal ae political 
he na So much in them is mysterious and inexplicable to common 
sense and ordinary judgment, that every scrap is weleome which can 





* The Letters and the Life of Francis Bacon, including all his Occasional Works. By 


James Spedding. Vols. 1. and I, Longmans. 


tained in it, Mr. Spedding has collated them with the originals in 
| the State Paper Office, and with one or two remarkable exceptions, 
finds the result favourable to the Government. But here we join 
issue with Mr. Spedding. How these depositions were taken, what 
‘leading questions were put to the witnesses to train them into the 
statements desired, what hopes and inducements were held out to 
them, what temptations to shift the blame from themselves, and 
render their own guilt less flagrant by deepening the guilt and activity 
of others, Mr. Spedding does not tell us; he accepts them as undeni- 
able evidence, and demands his readers to do the same. Yet he is 
himself unable to reconcile the discrepancies that occur in them ; and 
even prints a letter from Cecil to Coke irreconcilable with this 
~ or (ii. 310). 

Ve admit that Essex was passionate and indiscreet. The man who 
could turn his back upon-his sovereign, and provoke a box of the 
var from Elizabeth, was not likely to be cautious in his words. 
“When his humours grew tart,” and the wiles of his political oppo- 
nents had contrived to shut him out of the Queen’s graces, no one 
can feel surprised that he should talk big and wildly of foreing 
himself back to favour. Such was his character. He despised the 
obsequiousness and servility of the Hattons and the Leicesters. His 
pride and, we must say, his honesty (though Mr. Spedding will 
hardly allow us that word), would not suffer him to descend to 
artifice or servility. In vain Bacon recommended submission. “ He 
had a settled opinion,” says Bacon, “that the Queen could be 
brought to nothing buf by a kind of necessity and authority ; and I 
well remember when by violent courses at any time he had got his 
will, he would ask me, ‘Now, Sir, whose principles be true?’” 
We think that this sufficiently accounts for his violent and unrea- 
sonable proceedings. But if any other proof were needed that even 
his enemies did not really believe in the dark design of invasion 
attributed to him by Mr. Spedding, it is to be found in the instruc- 
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tions sent by Cecil to Winwood, then ambassador in Paris, 7th March, 
1600-1, to justify the execution of the Earl. In that letter not 
one word is said of this graver charge; yet no stronger justification 
could have been urged had it been true. 

But we do not see how the guilt of Essex materially affects the 
question of Bacon’s ingratitude. Among the depositions of the wit- 
nesses at the trial preserved in the State Paper Office, but not in- 
cluded in “The Declaration,” is one of Henry Cuffe, March 2, 1600, 
the secretary of the Earl, in which the following passage occurs : 
“He hath often heard that Anthony Bacon (Brother of Francis) 
conveyed divers letters from the Earl to the King of Scots, was an agent 
between the Earl and the King of Scots,* and so he was accounted.” 
Now there is a passage in Sir Henry Wotton’s “ Parallel of Essex 
and Buckingham,” overlooked by Mr. Spedding (and Sir Henry was 
also a secretary to Essex), which receives acurious confirmation from 
this deposition, and implicates one brother at least in the proceedings 
of the Earl. “The Earl of Essex,” says Wotton, “had accommo- 
dated Master Anthony Bacon to a partition of his house and had 
assigned him a noble entertainment. This was a gentleman of 
impotent feet, but a nimble head, and through his hand ran 
all the intelligences of Scotland. Who being of a provident 
nature, contrary to his brother the Lord Viscount St. Albans, 
and well knowing the advantage of a dangerous secret, would 
many times cunningly let fall some words, as if he could much 
amend his fortunes under the Cecilians to whom he was near of alli- 
ance and in blood also.” Sir Henry goes on to say that the Earl was 
obliged to bribe him to silence by giving him Essex House, which 
Lady Walsingham redeemed by 2500/. How far other parts of this 
scandalous story may be true—and it comes from high authority—we 
are not concerned to inquire; but connected with Cuffe’s Declara- 
tion, with Bacon’s letter at a later date to James I., in which he 
insists on his brother’s services, it is proof conclusive that Anthony 
Bacon was privy to the treasonable correspondence with Scotland 
{if it deserve that name) ; and it is hardly possible that Francis, con- 
sidering the cordial intimacy and mutual confidence of the two 
brothers, could have been ignorant of it. 

If so, here is a strong motive why Francis Bacon should have 
volunteered his services against his benefactor; for, notwithstand- 
ing his disavowal, we cannot consider his statement in any other 
light. He was not of ler Majesty’s council, and no proposition had 
as yet been made to him that he should be employed in the trial. It 
was, of course, important to the Government that the Bacons, the most 
intimate friends and dependents of Essex, should be used against 
him. It sheltered Cecil and his party from an odium they feared to 
incur. Nothing could look more convincing or better substantiate the 
justice of the proceedings than that Bacon, his most zealous friend 
and advocate, should, by desertion of the Earl, give a sanction to 
the Government prosecution. Had Bacon proved refractory, Cecil, 
who well knew all that had been going on with Scotland, could have 
effectually ruined both brothers for ever in the Queen’s favour. 
But as yet not a word had been said to Francis. Of his own accord 
he wrote to the Queen, “that if she would be pleased to spare him 
in Essex’s cause, out of the consideration she took of his obligation 
towards the Earl, he should reckon it for one of her greatest favours ;”” 
but, as if courting denial, he added, “ otherwise, he knew the degrees 
of duties ; and no particular obligation whatsoever to any subject 


? 


could supplant or weaken that entireness of duty he did owe to her.” | 


He acknowledges he had a further intention in this offer; that he 
might keep his credit with the Queen “by declaring himself fully 
according to her mind,” that is, by acting according to her wishes, 
seeing the Earl could take no harm from such compliance. And with 
the greatest xaiveté he admits (what Mr. Spedding seems to us to 
deny), that upon the trial he overdid his part. He did not handle 
the accusation against Essex tenderly, “ but that your Lordship 
knoweth must be ascribed to the superior duty I did owe to the 
Queen’s fame and honour in a publick proceeding, and partly to the 
intention I had to uphold myself in credit and strength with the 
Queen ;” the better, as he says, to help the Earl afterwards. 

This is not the language of a man of high principle or faultless 
virtue, which Mr. Spedding would have us accept as the true pic- 
ture of Bacon. Instinctively, Bacon’s conscience revolted from 
the thought of appearing against his benefactor, of betraying his 
confidence and violating that friendship which hitherto had remained 
unbroken. Willingly would he have saved the Earl, if at the same 
time he could have saved himself. He put the Queen in the place of 
his conscience; and then justified himself by the Jesuit’s plea, 
that the end sanctified the means—the snare and weakness of his 
life. He justified compliance with the Queen’s wishes, which in heart 
he condemned, for a problematical good which he never achieved. 
He justified abuse of the Earl at his trial, that he might gain power 
to serve him, and lost the power he otherwise miglt have had. We 
have met this in his life before, and we shall meet it again. In a 
remarkable letter to Essex, Bacon recommends him to gain her favour 
by arts he knew too well to practise himself. He tells Essex (ii. 
p. 42) to urge the Queen’s favour for those whom he knows she will 
oppose, that he may have the grace of dropping them out of sup- 
omg compliance to her wishes. In fact, he was a courtier from 

is birth; born in the atmosphere of obsequiousness, familiar with it 
from his earliest days, learning as a child not out of his teens to 
4 pny to crowned heads. 

e acquit him of cruelty and deliberate treachery. But as he 
was not the meanest, so assuredly he was not the faultless, man 
represented by Mr. Spedding. Poor, extravagant, involved, hating 





a it stands in Mr. Spedding’s work, ii. 343. The passage in italics is struck 
ou! 


the law, as a profession which brought him little honour or emoly. 
ment, he was constantly bent on nye his fortunes at court, at 
time when success at court was not to be purchased except by ser. 
vility. Whatever may have been the glories of Elizabeth’s rej 
when Bacon started on the path of ambition those glories had been 
succeeded by intrigues, by jealousy and distrust. Her vanity ang 
foibles as a woman too often ministered occasion to these evils. She 
treated her ministers as ladies do their lovers. No longer controlled 
by the old Lord Treasurer, she mortified the son by showing favours 
to Essex; she mortified Essex, in the height of his triumph, by 
slighting his suits and disparaging his friends. It was thus that she 
hoped to rule, and keep all parties immediately dependent on herself. 
It was for this reason she refused to nominate her successor; and 
for this reason she discarded Essex when she found how deeply he 
had allied himself to James. Bacon, like the rest of the world, was 
deceived. He believed Essex was the winning favourite. To the 
last moment he was persuaded that Essex would be restored to 
favour. In spite of his intimate relations with the Cecils, he joined 
the Earl and opposed them; all that persuasion, industry, and 
genius could do to promote the Earl’s interests Bacon and his 
brother did, with the perfect consciousness that his advancement 
must overthrow their own relatives the Cecils. When Essex, by his 
wilfulness, had made the game desperate, then, for the first time, 
Bacon is seen in favour at court, and acting in concert with the Cecils; 
if not really, ostensibly he is a willing instrument in the prosecution 
of his friend and benefactor, outdoing his part to please the Queen, 
| but privately doing what he can to mitigate her anger, believing to the 
last Essex weal be restored. For three years he endured patiently, 
| without a murmur, the public imputation of ingratitude ; then, when 
James ascended the throne, and the friends of Essex were triumphant, 
when there was no chance of contradiction, he brought out his cele. 
brated Apology, in which, with true Baconian wee)» he endea. 
voured to show that all his actions had been regulated by the nicest 
calculations of the Earl’s interests. Such was his preliminary train. 
|ing for fifteen years’ service as the great law adviser and minister of 

ames I., the complaisant courtier, the associate of Kerr and Buck. 
lingham. We do not condemn him as a hypocrite; but to pronounce 
him faultless, as Mr. Spedding does, as a moral Achilles, not vulnerable 
}even in the heel, seems to us a perversion of the plainest facts of his 
| history, and subversive of the dictates of morality. 











MR. HELPS’S ESSAYS.* 

|A sLigut intimation that “Friends in Council” would never meet 
| again, or would at any rate no longer communicate their reflections to 
|the public, must have depressed those numerous readers who enjoyed 
| the wit and wisdom of Milverton and Ellesmere. Still it was a pre 
‘not to own that Mr. Helps, in closing the dialogues which had given 
|so much pleasure, yielded toa mysterious but inevitable law. When 
an author has married his heroes he must have done with them, 
| Many literary magicians have struggled to break this rule, but they 
‘have invariably suffered for their temerity. They bring back a spectre, 
/not aman. Eurydice, had Orpheus brougit her safely trom the shades, 
would have still been a ghost rather than a woman. ‘This law tells 
| with even greater strictness in Mr. Helps’s case than in that of other 
| writers. Marriage, whatever its merits, destroys conversation. Elles- 
mere would have been checked in his sarcasms had he been forced to 
consider their effects on the morals of his son, and his wife would 
have seemed brutal if she had not talked of her children, whilst she 
would have been an undoubted bore had she made thei a topic of con- 
versation. But, though reflection teaches us that a parting from these 
‘old friends could not be avoided, it is a relief to the sorrow of separa- 
j tion to know that their spirit has moved into other forms, and that 
if Ellesmere will no longer gibe at Milverton, or Dunsford pour forth 
mild and slightly soporific wisdom, there can be met with in some 
‘railway carriage speeding towards some unknown station a couple of 
‘lawyers who are Ellesmere split into two, an author who has if not 
ithe name, at least the voice of Dunsford, mingled with the tones of 
Milverton, and a statesman, who throws into the dialogue those 
pleasing traits of official experience, which gave a practical hue to the 
| theoretical speculations of the departed trio. Nor is Mildred really 
| buried ; she is risen once more in the form of an intelligent, though, we 
| regret to say, careworn lady who smiles affectionately upon a sickly 
|boy. In short, Mr. Helps’s new work is but a single essay, followed 
‘by a single conversation, each as like as possible to the essays read, 
|and the dialogues held years ago in Dunsfora’s parish. ‘The subject 
,of the essay is described as “organization in daily life,” though it 
jmight much better have been termed the “ want” of organization m 
| daily life, for from beginning to end its aim is to point out how much 
men suffer in their slightest as in their gravest pursuits, in their 
pleasures no less than in their business, by the want of forethought: 
how rarely, to use a common proverb, they make their heads save 
their heels, and how much labour their feet have to go through i 
cousequence. 

The essay, if somewhat slight, has all the peculiar charms, 
the grace, the clearness, the sense, and the gentle wit which mark 
the author’s works. It shines, moreover, by a power dillicult to 
describe, and which is peculiarly his own, of showing general 
truths under trifling examples. This is a capacity closely 
allied to the talent for making proverbs. The best of these are 
almost always some assertion as to an ordinary matter of fact, 
which becomes proverbial from the moment that some one has per- 
ceived that this every-day transaction exemplifies a general rule. 
“Too many cooks might have spoilt the broth,” and many scullions 














* Organization in Daily Life. An Essay. Parker, Son, and Bourne. 
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might have observed the fact without the production of an aphorism. 
rl roverb was made from the moment some ones acuteness per- 
ceived that what spoilt the broth had under different forms spoilt many 
veater things besides. Mr. Helps’s examples have all of them this 
Porerbial character. Labourers waiting idly to take their turn of 
work, ladies at a rout hunting in vain for their carriages, men who 
find life “very tolerable if it were not for its pleasures,” have each 
and all of them been scen by every one. But it is only observers of 
Mr. Helps’s stamp who can sec in every one of these cases exemplifi- 
cations of the disorganization which runs through existence. _ The | 
elegant essay is followed by a conversation such as no other living | 
wniter can produce. There is some difficulty in saying exactly wherein 
lies its attraction. The dialogue is not precisely life-like. If any 
one pictures to himself what really takes place when a miscellaneous 
yarty meet in a first-class carriage, he will feel Mr. Helps’s descrip- 
tion not to be quite true to nature. Had the persons imagined really | 
met, one half would have sat silent ; the lawyers would have read 
Punch or a brief; the author would have been painfully excited had 
he heard the least criticism on himself; the lady would have been 
anxious about the invalid, and the invalid uncomfortable about. him- 
self. Whatever the travellers had done, they would certainly not 








This cursory treatment of great topics is connected with a charac- 
teristic of Mr. Helps’s mind, which, in itself a great virtue, threatens 
to be exaggerated into a ruinous fault, An impartiality and a desire 
for trut): and justice, which is as rare as it is above all praise, some- 
times with him degenerates into a nervous anxiety to see each side of 
every matter, which, while it keeps him from hasty judgments, at 
times makes it difficult for him to pronounce sentence at all. In 
dealing with comparatively trifling questions, which need nice dis- 
crimination for their decision, this habit of intellect is a pure gain. 
No writer can so truly adjust the claims of conflicting opinions 
on matters of social life as can the author of “Friends in Council.” 
But he is greatest when his subject is least. He is unrivalled in dis- 
cussing “‘ Worries.” He is much less successful when speaking of 
War. He fails totally to throw any new light on the American 
rebellion. That American orators are intemperate ; that the sup- 
porters of the Union are not hearty friends of abolition, is nearly 
all that Mr. Helps can tell us, though his natural equity comes out in 
the remark which we fear will neither be appreciated in England, nor 
soothe the irritated feelings of America, that “neutrality has its merits 
and its gains, but amongst these attractiveness cannot be reckoned.” 
He weighs all subjects in the most nicely poised balance, but writers 









have joined in a somewhat formal conversation which never grew | of his class ought to remember that many topics do not admit of this 
really discursive, and constantly reverted to one topic. Suppose | weighing by scruples. Diamond scales are admirable in their right 
such a conversation to have arisen, it still would have had a tone place, but you must use a coarser and larger instrument if you wish 
somewhat different to that the author gives it. Mr. Helps’s friends | to weigh a pound of butcher’s meat. 

speak too much in character. re do not —- give . legal 
turn to their sentences ; even an author occasionally forgets that he nee “ 0 
js a writer, and certainly women are not, we suppose, so astonished CAN Ww RONG BE RIGHT? . . 

at the mere fact that they are women, as to feel, like this eare-|OveER the body of this work the publishers are still at war, 
worn lady, bound to allude constantly to their feminine cha-| though one would have thought that on the principle de mi- 
racter. This slight want of forgetfulness of the special part | simis non curat lex, it might have been allowed to slip through the 
assigned to each performer in the dialogue is moth. the sole | meshes ot the legal sieve. Mrs. Hall’s name as a lively and clever 
artistic blemish which criticism can point out; for the lack of | writer of Irish stories, and the very hearty and unfastidious con- 
lifelike reality is not to be reckoned defects in an artistic sumption by a circulating-library-public of unquestionable romancing 
essay, Conversations such as those described are not meant so | of any kind, makes it, we suppose, a question of money value to 
much to portray conversation as it actually exists, as to sketch | whom the copyright of the work belongs. It originally adorned the 
out an ideal of what it might be if subjected to some slight re- | pages of the S?. James's Magazine, and the proprietor of that pro- 
straints, and freed from all those accidents which inevitably mar | found periodical holds that he still retains a right of property in that 
its perfection. They bear the same relation to the talk of every- imaginative solution of the ethical problem, “Can wrong be right?” 
day life which a prim, well-ordered garden does to a natural wood. | which is here offered to the public. We may at once say that the 
There is nothing in the pleasure-ground which may not be found | exchangeable value of the work does not in any way depend on the 
























singly in some field; but still the garden is not nature, and if it has 
an unnatural order it also has beauties not seen in the most 
luxuriant woodland. 

Though there is something almost invidious in criticism of work 
perfect after its kind, it is neither possible nor desirable to read Mr. 
Helps’s essays without drawing some conclusions as to the character- 
istics marking the class of writings of which they are by far the best 
specimens. For essay writing, which seemed to be a kind of lite- 
rature belonging to another century, has, in common with hoops and 
turned-down collars, experienced a curious revival. A weekly news- 
pares provides each Saturday essays on all topics from friendship to 
ying, and two of our magazines rarely omit to print articles on subjects 

which have occupied moralists from long before the time when Cicero 

composed his immortal platitudes on old age. One inherent defect 
is traceable, though in different degrees, in the best and in the weakest 
of modern essayists. They all have a tendency to write about their 
subject rather than drive straight to the matter in hand, and it is not 
without a certain instinctive propriety that the feeblest of their 

number always commences his titles with the word “concerning.” A 

simple heading such as ‘ suecess” would mislead the reader, but the 

judiciously employed preposition warns us to expect nothing but the 
wordy utterances of this new peripatetic philosophy which walks round 
every subject, and goes straight up to the heart of none. Even Mr. 

Helps is too fond of touching lightly upon great problems and then 

leaving them. He gives many hints about organization—he does 

not teach how to organize. Let it not be supposed that our com- 

plaint is that he has written a short instead of along book. The world 

has too many lengthy dissertations, and ninety-nine out of ahundred of 
the treatises which profess to be exhaustive only succeed in being 

at once wearisome ang discursive. Length has nothing to do with 

the matter. Mr. Mill’s Essay on Secession occupies about the 

number of pages filled by Mr. Helps’s Essay on Organization, but no 

one would think of charging Mr. Mill with playing with his subject. 

His views may be right or wrong, one-sided or comprehensive ; but 

whatever their mer:ts or defects, he has at least achieved the great 

object of all good writing, that he has expressed distinctly a dis- 

tinetly-conceived opinion. Mr. Helps, on the other hand, leaves the | 
impression that he has not completely followed out any of those | 
humerous trains of thought which he, more than any man, is 
capable of pursuing to a successful issue. Everything is begun—| 
nothing is finished. Thus, he suggests, that disqualifications by 
reason of age to a man entering on any pursuit for which he feels a 
capacity is always an error; “that there is always some reason for | 
these qualifications being adopted, but that it is never a sufficient | 
reason.” This remark, coming from a man of experience and ability, | 
deserves attention; and no greater service could have been rendered 
to the country than by a careful statement of the limits within which | 
this doctrine holds good, and the grounds on which it could be de- 








nature of Mrs. 8. C. Hall’s answer, which is not novel, nor even 
paradoxical, but simply consists in the reply “ certainly not,”—a sound 
answer, and quite as instructive as the question permitted, but that is 
all. But though the answer is given in capital letters, it is not given, 
nor even attempted, in living characters. So far as the question sug- 
gests a subject it certainly suggests that of a self-deceiving mind 
that takes up a specious theory of right with a fundamental shadow 
of doubt, equivalent to a real though reluctant conviction that it is 
wrong, at the bottom, and works it out into consequences that some- 
times almost confirm the illusion, though always undermined by the 
same sense of hollowness, till at length the shadow expands and frowns 
down an irresistible confutation, and the wrong asserts itself in gloom 
of infinite certainty. Such is the subject suggested by the author’s 
title; but there is no such subject in os book. Indeed there could 
not have been, for the authoress is a woman of lively observation, 
with a quick eye for local manners, and no subtlety or ideal imagina- 
tion at all. In her book the wrong is always wrong,—wrong at the 
beginning,—wrong at the middle, and wrong at the end, and 
there is never any doubt at all about the matter. The gentleman 
who performs the astounding feat of exchanging his intended wife 
for another young woman within about two hours of the wedding 
(license difficulties being apparently disregarded), and pot wp per- 
son herself who steps thus hastily into the intended bride’s place, 
never either of them suppose for a moment that the step is right, nor 
indeed give it sufficient. consideration to be self-deceived on the sub- 


ject. Again, when the bride thus hastily extemporized finds herself 


in the way of her husband’s happiness, and makes a resolve to take 
herself out of the way and leave him free for the old intended mar- 
riage, she gives no calm consideration to the subject at all, but acts 
in sheer passion, and is apparently never for a moment really under 
the delusion that she was lias a wise or virtuous act in leaving him 
to suppose that she was dead when she was not, and so erg 
her husband and her successor into a very unenviable position. On all 
these things there is never a shadow of doubt, and such mental 
conflict as is intended to be delineated is not therefore that of a mind 
deceiving itself as to what is right, but only that of a woman who, 
knowing she has gone utterly wrong, is very helpless and wretched 
as to what to do next. 

Aiming at a sort of story in which it was impossible for her to 
succeed, Mrs. Hall has very naturally made up for failure in deline- 
ating a self-deception, by painting as much general disturbance of her 
heroine’s spiritual interior throughout the course of the novel as she 
can. So much white moral foam has rarely been exhibited since the last 
passionate heroine that Mrs. Marsh drew for us—the one (was it not 
Angela ?) who used to relieve her feelings by lying on the hearth-ru, 
and tapping the floor with her boots. Not that Mrs. Hall’s school- 
master’s daughter goes so far as this in the animation of her passion, 
When she is shut up in the Italian convent under very humiliating 


fended. We doubt not that Mr. Helps has the capacity to have | and overwhelming circumstances she does indeed embark, by her own 


worked out the theme he has suggested, and can scarcely restrain a | confession, in co Servi 
e ages, | nuns and abbess ; but this is the only deviation from outward decorum, 
bs =) 


y in.| and being probably in English, might not be quite so bad to her 
Italian auditors as it sounds in the narrative. Still the white inward 


regret that he has disposed of the whole topic in three short P 
whilst hurrying on to drop other hints, many of them equally 
structive, but all of them needing more elaboration before they can 


a private commination service of her own against the 





pass from mere hiuts and become established principles. 


* Can Wrong be Right? A Tale by Mrs. S.C. Hall. In two vols. Hurst and Blackett. 
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heat is maintained throughout the tale, and though not always without 
sufficient exciting cause in the outward cireumstances—which are very 
harrowing—yet certainly a good deal of it is spontaneous combus- 
tion. For example, Mildred falls in love in a fashion even more violent 
and sudden than the normal case of love at first sight. We don’t 
object to a passion arising, say from five minutes’ sentimental inter- 
change of thought. That is legitimate. But such a header as the 
following we suppose even the most adventurous of young ladies has 
seldom taken : 

“Presently I heard a horse coming; it approached so leisurely that I 
imagined it must be one of the village dames returning from market. 
When it was within a few spaces of the tree, I raised my eyes, and, sitting 
his horse with the firmness of an Englishman and the grace of an Arab, 
a stranger rode quietly onwards, restraining the impetuosity of his horse, 
without any apparent effort, to the pace which the spirited creature de- 
sired to turn into a gallop. I had no power to move, or to withdraw my 
gaze. When the rider had nearly passed he looked up, and lifted his hat 
as men who have profited by foreign travel usually do when they pass a 
woman. I saw his hand check the bridle, and he seemed about to ask a 
question; I trembled lest he should speak, for I could not have replied. 
He rode on; I grasped the rail of my seat with both hands, and, clinging 
_to it, bent forward and looked after him. At almost the same moment 
he'turned his head. I could have rejoiced. while sinking back, if the tree 
had opened and closed me in for ever; I felt ashamed of my forwardness— 
so humbled! What could the gentleman think? I, who was so quoted by 
mothers for my propriety ; what possessed me to fix my eyes upon, and then 
gaze after him,—and he to see it! I sat for a long while, my work un- 
touched, bewildered by the new emotion that stirred within me, until at 
last I covered my burning cheeks with my trembling hands.” 

Mrs. Hall does not, we hope, mean this very alarming description 
as pointing to any universal facts. ‘This horseman might have been 
married, or might have been a Catholic priest, or, worse still, a 
Registrar-General calculating the local statistics as he rode along, in 
all which connexions there would be something shocking to social 
delicacy in conceiving the possibility of the moral phenomenon alleged. 
Yet if the way a man sits his horse is sufficient to fascinate the atfec- 
tions of a “ passion-full” mind, how are such deep moral disorders ever 
to be avoided by human prudence? The whole book is up to this 
level. And there is one peculiarly aggravating circumstance about 
the story that this bewildering passion is described by its subject 
for the benefit of a granddaughter, after it has all burat out, so that 
the fluid lava hisses at times through a cold medium of venerable 
beneficial comment. If there is any grievously distressing element in 
your passionate novel, it is to have it told by that mild old lady with 
grey hairs, who improves her own youth in this moonlight style : 

“T am no longer the slave of passion; yet the memory of the burning 
sirocco that withered my youth, and drove me to the verge of insanity— 
even now, I say, the memory of my earnest, passion-full youth, thrills my 
blood, and binds again a scorching circle round my brow !—!” 

The worst of this kind of candid old lady is that she is never at all 
sincere in the blame which she lavishes on her youthful sins. She 
speaks of her passionate and impetuous acts as crimes of the most 
awful character, but she always makes you see the profoundly dis- 
interested and noble form of character which lies beneath these im- 
petuosities, and obliges the reader to take part against her own 
nominal blame by the very exaggeration with which she lays it on. 
For example, this story begins : 

“ This, which I write for you, my owr beloved Mary, shall be ‘ the truth, 
the whole truth—and nothing but the truth!’ 

*“ Hold!—I have promised too much :—unless, indeed, I write with an 
iron pen; and record the trembling weaknesses, the pitiful suggestions, the 
terrible deceptions—worse, far worse than these—unless I record them all, 
I have promised too much! 

“My Mary, it is often difficult and hazardous to tell the plain un- 
varnished truth of others ; how then is it possible to see it in all its bearings, 
to divest it of all its coverings, to conceal nothing of its actual form and 
character, — and tell it of ourselves!” 

We had no sooner read this than we knew the old lady, with her 
aspirations for an iron pen (as if she were not likely to be much 


There are one or two little bits of observation scattered here 
there through the book ; parliamentary messenger and his wife 
not ill-described, and an Irish beggerman appears once, whose s 
is fresh and true to nature. But for the most part it is all in tha 
peculiar school of romance which we may describe as the “ sadland. 
purified-heart-school,” which we object to more decidedly, and usual ‘ 
find less sincere and real, than any other known species. If there js 
painful literary dodge in the world, it is the only too common ald 
fied-by-suffering”’ dodge, and,—though no doubt without any kind of 
error except errors of taste and literary feeling,—it is this stock ro. 
mantic artifice which gives its tone to the work before us. Mrs 
Hall’s healthy old Irish stories are infinitely better. ¥ 





BIOGRAPHIES OF GOOD WOMEN.* 
Tue authoress of the “ Heir of Redelyffe ” comes before us in a new 
light, as editor of this agreeable volume of Biographies of Goog 
Women.” Such a collection was very much wanted by young people 
and perhaps still more by those numerous readers whose education, 
begun late in life, has not afforded them the opportunity of knowing 
| the contents of books published about the time “ w hen they were in 
their nurseries.” It has often occurred to us to wonder what 
has become of some of the choicest literary respectabilities of 
thirty, or perhaps forty years ago. Where are they ? Once they 
were in many hands, fashionable and unfashionable. In the British 
Museum, in the London Library, in the libraries of our old provincial 
cities, in the gatherings-up of country book-clubs, they may per- 
chance still be found, but except in private collections we really 
know not where besides to look for them. F 

Mr. Mudie may kindly embalm some of the books of our time for 
the use of readers who twenty or thirty years hence may be making 
a similar inquiry about ¢hem, but we have not been fortunate in our 
| retrospective researches into his stores, and cannot but fear that the 
enormous pressure upon his shelves will make the collection seanty, 

Perhaps by that time, however, the six ponderous volumes of Mrs, 
| Delany will have shrunk to a duodecimo, or even to a niche in a collec. 
' tion like Miss Yonge’s. Perhaps we shall then havea worthy life of 
Wordsworth,—from which we are far off as yet, and many an ijl. 
written, overladen, prolix volume of materials for biography having 
served its purpose will get itself written anew, making its subject 
pleasant instead of a weariness to our spirits, and moreover leaving 
room for other worthies to find a place. : 

Miss Yonge’s volume fulfils many conditions of acceptableness, 
No one would like to miss some of the best-known names in her 
collection, for who was ever tired of Rachael Russell and Lucy 
Hutchinson ? and who does not feel the impossibility of vulgarising 
such characters, let them be handled ever so often ? Of course you 
expect to hear nothing new about them; but there is a universal 
sympathy more precious than novelty, a sense of their fitness to 
occupy our highest places, a deliberate judgment respecting the 
noble and beautiful lessons we derive from them; also, and this is 
no unimportant reason for their selection, because they do honour to 
the nation from which they spring. 

One woman worthy of all reverence indeed, who does not belong 
to English history, we looked for and do not find; but surely this 1s 
only postponed. We mean Charlotte de Mornay, first in place per- 
haps among Frenchiwomen, and iuferior to no name here given us. 
On the other hand, we have too lengthy a memoir of Mrs. Grant, 
though many readers will be glad to meet with her again, for she is 
just one of those to whom we have alluded above, whose works were in 
everybody’s hands some thirty years ago, but who has passed into 
oblivion sooner than she deserved. Few ladies, in the latter part of 
the last century and the beginning of this, wrote half such good and 
pleasant letters as Mrs. Grant was then bestowing on her correspor- 
dents, afterwards to be enthusiastically welcomed when published 
under the title of “Letters from the Mountains.” She gave her 
own impressions of people and things in very pure and simple Eng- 











franker, if that is her object, with a good quill!) to be a sentimental 
and insincere old person, who was preparing us to behold a very | 
lofty character with a touch of fascinating passion in it, under the | 
kind of self-deception which people commit to private diaries. And | 
this is the sort of thing all through. Mildred is (except during the | 
swearing episode before alluded to) always an angel of disinterested 
urity, who has made a tremendous false step in momentary passion, | 
ut is continually sacrificing herself afresh with new tortures to those | 

! 





she loves. And yet the old lady (like a bashful artist uncovering a 
chef-d’ euvre) is always talking of the effort it costs her to show her- 
self up so to her (admiring) grandchild, who was quite likely to 
admire the passion at least as much as the self-devotion. She has a | 
Pecksniflian style of depreciating herself too. For example, con- | 
cerning her child : 
“ During his infancy, now in his early childhood, I was all to him, but | 
the time was fast coming when his education and his temper would require | 
a father’s care and control. I still laboured nightly to acquire what tufors | 
only are believed to be capable of teaching —but what of that?” 
The “ what of that ?” is a perfect touch of Mr. Pecksnifl’s manner, 
who hesitates in just the same way, it will be remembered, when he is | 
ostensibly doubting whether to show his daughter’s room (previously | 
got ready for the purpose) to his new pupil. “ Mr. Pecksniif opened | 
another door on the same floor, then shut it again all at once. but be- 
fore he had well done so, he looked smilinglyrownd and said, ‘ Why not?” 
* My daughters’ room.’ ‘A poor first floor to us, but a bower to them, 
Very neat—very airy. Plants you observe ; hyacinths ; books again; 
birds” ” That is just the kind of benevolent humility with which Mrs. | 
Hall’s aged confessor unfolds the “ passion-full” beauty of her youth: | 
ful life to the granddaughter for whose instruction she makes this | 
humiliating effort of unfolding her early self-sacritices. \ 





lish. You felt that she was a sensible and good woman, an excellent 
mistress of the manse at Laggan, a devoted mother, a diligent wile 
and neighbour, a keen observer of character and scenery. ‘Then, her 
early adventurous life in America, the singular people who had come 
before her in childhood, had aided in the cultivation of a romantic, 
poetical turn of mind. The logical faculty, meanwhile, had not 
prospered ; and when, in after-life, she got promoted into the lite- 
rary society of Edinburgh, she wrote letters which displayed both 
presumption and prejudice. Still, she commands respect. She bore 
very heavy domestic trial pious!y and bravely. She led an upright, 
irreproachable life, through thirty-seven years of widowhood, but the 
records of that period scarcely mark her out as deserving of such 
lengthened notice in a coliection requiring particulars of more special 
interest. 

Nor can we pass over the life of Mrs. Fry without entering a pro- 
test against the republication of that which never, we conscientiously 
think, ought to have seen the light at all. Was it worth while agam 
bringing forward the small scruples, the “ motes” that perplexed 
the youthful vision of Elizabeth Gurney ? Still less can those ex- 
tracts from private journals be defended. They have the direct tei- 
deney to make religious minds recoil from useful exercises, distrust- 
ing the fidelity of even their dearest friends, and profaning the closet 
meditations by thoughts of being at some time held up for the grat- 
fication of curiosity. The compiler is, indeed, far less to be blamed 
than the original publisher; but, in any future volume, we wish 
Miss Yonge may carefully guard this point. The selection enables 





* “ More precious than rubies.” — Biographies of Good Women. Chiefly by Contribu- 
tions to the Monthly Packet. Edited by the author of the * Heir of Redclyffe.” 4. and 
C. Mozley. 
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sneditor at least to do the negative good of omission, and here it 
would have been hailed with pleasure by many readers. 

Looking at the table of contents, we seem to have made no re- 
mark on the Lives for which Miss Yonge is solely responsible. 
These are excellently done. The only doubt one feels is as to re- 
writing Lady Grisell Baillie’s short and beautiful memoir of her 
mother. Could not permission have been obtained to transfer it, 
«pure and simple,” into this volume eit would scarce occupy 
thirty-two pages. “ Madame Swetchine ” is a valuable contribution, 
and even Lady Balcarres, the great flagellator, wins our admiration 
by her fine qualities, in spite of some hardness and severity. The col- 
lection is enriched by Miss Martineau’s capital portrait of Elizabeth 
Freeman, commonly called M um Bett, and still more by Mrs. 
Austin’s exquisite sketch of Miss Anna Gurney—so deeply impres- 
sive in the lesson if suggests. ; 

Many women come into our minds for whom we want a place. 
Besides Madame de Mornay, before alluded to, we long to know if 
nothing more can be found concerning Dorothy Osborne, whose 
maiden letters drew forth such w arm praise from Lord Macaulay, but 
of whom, after she became the wife of Sir William Temple, we know 
so little. Joanna Baillie again—but, perhaps, her private career 
was too little varied. Then, there are those deeply-tried, energetic 
women, the Judsons. But we will not give a lengthened list of 
friends and favourites. It is pleasant to find that the selection has 
hitherto turned chiefly upon domestic characters; and such, we 
trust, will be the predominating rule in any continuation of the work 
now noticed. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Tne Magazines for this month are unusually good. Fraser contains 
one paper so excellent, and in a literary sense so valuable, that we 
have endeavoured to answer it in a separate article. Blackwood has 


a contribution on “ Political Tragedies in Japan,” which is a real | 


addition to our knowledge of the political life of the empire, and 
Macmillan publishes thie first contribution from a special correspon- 
dent in America, who has eyes,-and the faculty of using them on the 
questions upon which Englishmen need enlightenment. The Corn- 


hill has a curious sketch of the inner life of an hospital, which, if | venerable without ever losing its bloom.” 


not very new, still brings those great institutions and their manage- 
ment home to the public mind, and an article on the Brain full of rare 
thought and power, contrasting most strangely in both with the dis- 
eased rubbish called “ First Beginnings,” an article apparently written 
to puff Dr. Winslow, and by one who believes, like that individual, 
that the world ought to be turned into an asylum, with the Doctor 
for Pope, and keepers for an administration. We cannot imagine 
a worse danger for a nervous, fanciful man, whose stomach is out of 
order, and who wants a breath of fresh air, than to read one of these 
evil discourses full of exaggerated facts, and of theories any first-class 
hysician who knows that the stomach causes most of the minor 
toa diseases would dismiss with contempt. We have no patience 
with the men who trade on the fear all city bred and dyspeptic 
seople entertain of the most terrible of human calamities, and still 
ess with magazines which drag their unwholesome views out of the 
medical circle to which they ought to be restricted. Lord Chelms- 
ford has put the bridle on these men in courts of justice, and it is 
high time it were done in literature also. 

We turn willingly to pleasanter matter. The “Chronicles of 
Carlingford” are, we see, attributed to George Eliot, and few 
others could have produced such a picture of the lower side of 
dissenting society, or described it with such an admixture of appre- 
ciation and scorn. ‘There is a description of a tea-meeting in 
a schoolroom in this number which is as good as anything in 
“Silas Marner,” except, perhaps, the scene in the alehouse, and 
the contrast between Mr. Vincent, the educated, enthusiastic non- 
conformist, writhing under his own refinement, and the Reverend Mr. 
Raflles, of Shoebury, the popular and humorous dissenter, who “ exa- 
mined all the preparations, tasted the cake, and pricked his fingers 
with the garlands,” is in a style worthy of the artist who created 
Mrs. Poyser to prove that humour is not a faculty beyond the femi- 
nine range. ‘There is something deeper than humour in the 
account she gives of the minister’s sermon, the startling discourse 
uttered to the roomful of cheerful and happy people, which “ made 
shivers of emotion run through the astonished audience,” and which 
the young minister felt to be unreal, even while it was doing good. 
There are very few authors, indeed, im our literature, who would 
venture to place a minister in the pulpit, talking, as he knows and 
the reader knows, deliberately for effect, hke an artist rather than : 
divine, yet never weakening his hold over the reader’s respect and 
sympathy. We shall have to review the Chronicles as a whole, and 
are half afraid that incidents are preparing a little too melodramatic ; 
ut we would recommend all who love strong, sound writing, 


s 


and subtle thought, ornamenting a tale as full of human interest as | 


any Currer Bell ever penned, to lay aside their reasonable distaste for 
Serials, and kee p well up w ith the “ Chronicles of Carlingford.” The 
paper on political tragedies in Japan is a valuable addition to ow 


nowledge of that little-understood ewpit The present situation, 
one of extreme danger for the prosperity of Japan, has, it appears, 
been produced entirely by the admission of Europeans. There at 


it appears, three roval families—those of hie wsew, Owarl, ai d Me 1 
—from among whom the temporal Emperor may be 
Hitherto, the ciection of the twenty-four great 
een chosen from the first-named; but of late the Prince 
of Meto has shown himself ambitious of the dignity. The 
treaty admitting Europeans gave him this opportunity, and 
he accordingly created a vacancy by assassinating the Tycoon. 


selectcod 


families has always 


The family of Kewsew, however, were too powerful, and its next repre- 
sentative was elected only to be poisoned by the same agency. 
Again the family raised its last surviving male, a child, to the throne, 
and with him a prince entitled to the hereditary regency. This 
noble, a powerful and able prince, was assassinated at the gates of 
the palace, but this outrage roused the Government into action. ‘The 
twenty-four ordered Mito to rip himself up, and on his disobedience 
ordered him to be slain. The order was executed, but the dying 
noble, calling his followers round him, made them swear to avenge 
his death by a general massacre, and it was in pursuance of this 
vow that the Legation was attacked by his followers. Since that 
event the Government seems to have been embarrassed as to the 





‘dull, There are no sights to be seen, the business element is all- 





'eourse to pursue, Several of the great nobles approve, it would 
seem, a policy of conciliation, for the Legation has not been again 
| attacked, but’ the persons of its members are strictly guarded, all 
| means of information are as far as possible prohibited, and the Embassy 
|exists subject to one permanent danger. The malcontents, already 
| so powertul, that at the time of the attack on the Legation new 
| guards were required for the members of the Government itself, may 
invoke the Mikado, and there is little doubt, says the writer, that 1f, 
the only true sainted and sovereign Lord of Japan inclined to their 
views the Government would yield, and at once adopt any measure 
| the party hostile to foreigners may suggest. He hopes for a different 
conclusion, for such a gradual amelioration of Japanese ideas as may 
permit a class to arise too warmly interested in the trade to be 
attacked by the feudal nobles. It is much more likely that Europe 
will follow its motive in the East, that the Government, nearly over- 
| borne, will, by an alliance with Europe, suddenly obtain irresistible 
| power, and use it to break up all powers but itsown. Witha capital 
jon the coast, it cannot hope to defeat the maritime powers. 
Sir L. Bulwer’s papers on “Life, Literature, and Manners,” 
|still strike us as among his least successful efforts. They 
are too much like Mr. Tupper in prose. They are full of 
such sentences as these: “The desire of excellence is the neces- 
| sary attribute of those who excel.” ‘We work little for a thing 
| unless we wish for it.” To “the aspirants to moral good the vox 
| populi is not the vox Dei.” “ Old age has a beauty of its own, even 
lin the physical form, and the Moral Beautiful gradually becomes 
“To moral excellence 
\there are two rewards * * one inthe conscience, one far out of 
| rtach beyond the stars.” “Impudence has no elasticity.” Excel- 
lent sentences all of them, but belonging rather to copy slip literature 
|than to the author of “ Paul Clifford,” and “ Pelham.” A curiously 
| thoughtful review of Mr. Lever’s writings, and a spitefully Southern 
| article on the prospects of America, are both worth reading, though 
we cannot imagine on what grounds the writer of the latter calls Mr. 
| E. M. Stanton a presumptuous fanatic; he isa Union Democrat, 
| though probably convinced, like most Americans, that the Union 
and slavery are incompatible. 

Fraser contains, besides Sir C. Lewis’s paper, an excellent review 
of all recent schemes for reforming the incidence of the income- 
tax. The writer’s argument for reducing the burden on industrial 
incomes is not the popular one, that workers must save, while pro- 
perty-holders need not, but the fact that the income tax took the 
place of taxes the incidence of which was of a different kind. That 
tax falls on the gross receipts, while the indirect taxes for which it 
was substituted fell only upon expenditure. The “ reserves” which 
are annually made were not taxed then, and ought, therefore, not to 
be taxed now. The effort to redress this injustice must, of course, be 
somewhat arbitrary, but the writer inclines to Mr. Hubbard’s pro- 
posal, to tax industrial incomes one-third less than incomes derived 
from property, a reduction which, ina rough but imperfect way, would 
exempt industrial savings. The article is not very original, but it 
contains a valuable synopsis of the opinions of our best financiers on 
one of the most difficult problems in taxation. “Notes from Numidia” 
are in the style now so familiar to us all, easily written descriptions of 
the surface of things in Algeria, as they appeared to an Englishman 
little familiar with the East. They are pleasaut enough to read, but 
shallow and careless ; and the history of “ Mental Epidemics” con- 
taius little not known to all who have given the slightest attention 
to the subject. The writer makes no attempt to explain why a purely 
nervous derangement should be as “ catching” as a fever, or to account 
for cases such as the epidemic of suicide which once raged in 
Scinde, with which nervous derangement has obviously nothing to 
do. May it not be that the tendency to imitate is a separate and 
powerful instinct in us as in the monkeys, which it requires an ‘un- 
conscious effort of will to control, and which under certain morbid 
conditions becomes ungovernable ? A strong man gazing long at a pal- 
|sied patient, will find it requires an effort to keep his own head from 
|shaking, though his nerves were never in better trim, Children 
| always catch any remarkable trick, solely, to all appearance, from the 
| uncontrollable wish to imitate. The sketch of “ Arthur Hugh Clough” 
is kindly, but not a little vague. One does not get much idea of a 
}man from hearing that he “ lived his poem,” or of his opinions from 
j learning that he usually kept them to himself, and that, whatever 
| they were, they only produced a larger tolerance for opponents. 

} “Three Weeks in New York,” in Macmillan, gives a somew hat 





dubious account of the American capital. There is, says E. D., but 
little appearance of poverty, and no “mob,” that bugbear of most 
| English writers upon American cities. The order maintained is perfect, 
uid there is in all the incidents of external life a thorough fusion of 


| classes to which we are not accustomed in England. Even when talking 
of the war the people maintain an equanimity and coldness strangely at 
variance with the tone of their journals, and inshort New York seems 
to the observer as orderly as an English city. But then it is just as 
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rvading, and everybody seems to know all about his neighbour’s 
usiness, and to talk of it as he would in an English country town. 
The sketch leaves the impression that sameness is the distinguishing 
feature of New York, extending from the streets which are all alike, 
aud the houses which are tiresome from their similarity to each other, 
to the people themselves. That is the result which might be expected 
in a society where the political equality is real, where there is very 
little abject poverty, and where the people are educated in absolutely 
free schools, which enforce no test of admission, except decent dress. 
We notice that the teachers in all classes, except two or three of the 
highest boys’ classes, are women—an arrangement which might be 
adopted with exceeding advantage in England, where really well- 
trained women might be obtained at half the cost of the semi-educated 
masters now so common. The children remain much longer than in 
England, the girls staying from seven to seventeen, and the boys 
from seven to fifteen, after which the ablest of their number are 
drafted off to the Free Academy. ‘These letters are a new feature in 
the magazine, and promise to be a popular one. The rest of the 
number, “ Ravenshoe” always excepted, is a little too much of the 
“padding” order, though the article on “ Passing Events” is marked 
by thought and acumen. The writer points out one feature in the 
position of Rattazzi almost forgotten in England. He is a deadly foe 
of the Church, being the Minister who, in 1854, proposed the bills for 
secularizing the monasteries and punishing clerical sedition. There 
is no fear of a compromise between him and the Papacy, and if he 
yields at all, it will be to French influence. 

The Cornhill announces the retirement of Mr. Thackeray, attri- 
buted by himself to disgust with his editorial duties. “To say No 
has often cost him a morning’s peace and a day’s work.” He, how- 
ever, continues his ‘ Round-about Papers,” and will shortly com- 
mence a story upon which he has been engaged for years. Mr. 
Thackeray’s editorship has been, on the whole, a successful one, but 
we are not quite certain that writers of the first class make the best 
editors for magazines. Their taste is apt to be too fine, to run too 
much to caviare and olives, and things which ordinary mortals can’t 
eat. There is a flavour of “gentlemanliness” running through all 
our magazines just. at present which we can only describe by saying 
it is the exact tone old Christopher North would have sneered at, 
and which the mass of the public will never fully appreciate. The 
ane papers in the Cornhill, for example, have been simply 

eyond praise, but we very much doubt whether ten per cent. of its 
readers so much as cut the leaves. The true magazine editor should 
be, we suspect, a man whose mind is a sounding-board, which rever- 
berates to the slightest whisper of public feeling, who possesses above 
all things sympathy, and can tell to a shade the popular value of an 
article he may be quite incompetent to criticize. 

We have noticed the paper on the Brain, andthe public is indebted 
to its writer for pointing out a truth too often forgotten—that man, 
to secure perfect health, wants mental exercise. ‘ The perfect health 
of a man is not the same as that of an ox, or a horse. The prepon- 
derating capacity of his nervous part demands a corresponding life.” 
The opposite idea that rest is always good for the brain, has become 
a sort of faith, and men who work hard are taxed as if they were 
guilty of gradual suicide. So they are if the work is unwilling, but 
most great philosophers have been long-lived men, and English 
Ministers of State seem to enjoy the vital energy we ascribe to 
antediluvians. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


As might have been expected, the American “difficulty” has spawned 
forth a whole mushroom brood of pamphlets of various degrees of merit. 
Seniores priores : in the foremost rank stands Mr. Nassau Senior, vir pietate 
gravid, who has reprinted an article on “ Uncle Tom's Cabin” formerty con- 
tributed to the Edi h Review, to which he has added the celebrated 
speech of Mr. Charles Sumner on the first Kansas election, with a notice 
of the scandalous outrage committed by Mr. Preston Brooks.* The 
History of the John Brown Year, which constitutes the Twenty-seventh 
Annual Report of the American Anti-Slavery Society, is filled with tales 
of horror which a belief in our common humanity compels us to accept 
with all reserve. Mr. Whipple, again, is indignant with the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions because the Prudential Com- 
mittee declared, in October, 1860, that the Cherokees were “a Christian 
people,” though slaveholders,t while an anonymous champion of emanci- 
pation collects various authorities to prove the right of Congress to pro- 
claim the immediate and universal liberation of slaves in the Southern 
States.§ The restoration of the Union and its future preservation are 
written in the Book of Fate, if an Associate Judge of the Supreme Court of 
the United States read aright that mystic roll.|] Slavery, however, must 
be abolished, for it cannot “ be welded together with liberty without slowly 
disintegrating it.” Similar views are entertained and expressed by “a 
native of Virginia,” who calls upon all who desire to befriend their 
country to use their utmost exertions to bring about the liberation of the 





slave. The speedy suppression of the rebellion, notwithstanding the jea- 

lousy of England, was predicted by Mr. John Jay in a speech delivered at | 
Mount Kisco, New York, so far back as the 14th of July, 1861, and as that | 
speech is now printed,** it may be inferred that we are to regard that pre- 
diction as approaching its fulfilment. The importance of the Southern 











* American Slavery. By Nassau W. Senior. T. Fellowes. 

t The Anti-Slavery History of the John Brown Year. New York: American Anti- | 
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ton of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions to Slavery. 

By Charles K. Whipple. Boston: R. F. Wallcut. . it ™ 

$ The Abolition of Slavery the Right of the Government under the War Power. Bos- 
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| The Rejected Stone; or, Insurrection versus Resurrection in America. By a Native | 
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merican Rebellion: its History, its Aims, and the Reasons why it must be 
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States as the chief cotton-growing territory in the world is ably shown jp 
a paper written by Colonel Jordan, long before the Southern declaration of 
independence.* As a statistical summary of the natural resources the 
slaveholding states, this brief sketch merits considerable praise. n the 
energetic action taken by the British Government and nation to obtain 
satisfaction for the Trent outrage, Count Agénor de Gasparinf can see no- 
thing but England's determination to recognize the South, break the 
blockade, secure a supply of cotton, and substitute a fragmentary Amerieg 
for the too powerful republic of the United States. Is this the tone in 
which “a word of peace” should be uttered ? or did the Count suppose that 
this country was to be scolded into a tame submission to insult. Far more 
to the purpose, though avowedly written from an English point of view, jg 
Mr. Colley Grattan’s clever pamphlet on the relations between England and 
the Disrupted States, though it cannot be denied that he exhibits an up. 
generous exultation over the embarrassments of a kindred people.t Another 
writer packs into “a nutshell,” as compactly as if they were only a pair 
of Limerick gloves, tive reasons for recognizing the independence of the 
South.} The Confederates have right on their side; they are a govern. 
ment de facto ; a servile insurrection is imminent; our interest requires 
that North America should be broken up into a number of comparatively 
feeble States; our interest also demands free intercourse with the rich 
productive territories of the Secessionists. Arguments founded upon as. 
sumption and interest may easily be made to prove anything, but-even Mr 
Gregory would scarcely desire to gain his end by the display of such 
cynicism. A better, because a calmer, advocate for the recognition of the 
South is “a Recent Tourist,” who draws, however, a too favourable picture 
of tlie blessings of slavery, and who asks a little too much of the British 
public when he asserts that “the heavy responsibility cast upon the 
Southern planter by the weight of the ‘peculiar institution’ renders him 
a subject worthy of their sympathy rather than deserving their indigna. 
tion.” || A still more powerful champion of the Confederacy is Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope,§/ who descries in the independence of the South, “ glimmering 
on the horizon, gradual freedom for the slave, a liberal-conservative con. 
stitution growing out of unbridled democracy, free trade with a boundless 
expanse of the richest soil, from which English mills and English ships will 
reap a golden harvest, the high civilization of old Europe pervading 
people prepared and grateful for its influence, and a true ally, not only for 
England on the Channel, but for England on the St. Lawrence.” A bright 
picture, in truth, but why was the trail of the serpent, self-interest, allowed 
to mar and deface its beauty ? : 

-A pleasant holiday tour for very youthful travellers is described by 4 
lady who has written many agreeable books for juvenile readers.** The 
quaint old towns of Flanders exercise a strange and life-long fascination 
on all who are familiar with their ancient legends and yet more romantic 
history. In these days of rapid change, it is really delightful to alight 
upon a region that has altered so little during the last three centuries, and 
which still serves as a memorial of the olden times. 

In the latter part of the fifteenth, and beginning of the sixteenth, 
centuries, there dwelt in the little village of Fortingall, or Fothergill, 
in the heart of the Perthshire Highlands, a family of the name of Mac- 
gregor, 

‘“‘ whose lineage springs 
From great and glorious, though forgotten, kings.” 


The head of this long-descended sept was Sir James Macgregor, Dean of 
Lismore, a man of some taste and literary refinement. With the aid of his 
younger brother Duncan, himself a poet, the Dean collected and transcribed 
into a common-place book a considerable quantity of Gaelic poetry, obtained 
from all quarters. This MS. volume, which is still preserved in the 
Advocates’ Library in Edinburgh, consists of 311 pages, written in the 
current Roman hand of that period, but instead of employing the ordinary 
Gaelic orthography the compilers made use of a phonetic orthography, 
which gives the words as they were pronounced and not as they should 
have been spelt in harmony with the ancient dialect. A copious selection 
from these relics of the traditionary poetry of the Highlands current three 
hundred years ago has now been translated into English by the Rev. 
Thomas McLauchlan,}f and illustrated by abundant foot-notes. War and 
the chase, the exploits of heroes, and lamentations over the dead, form the 
burden of the Gaelic muse, and however curious in the eyes of the initiated, 
this handsome volume will be but caviare to the million. The introduction, 
contributed by Mr. William F. Skene, contains much, however, that will 
interest even the profane, especially where it treats of the Ossianic 
forgeries of Macpherson. Mr. Skene also carefully investigates the 
claims of Ireland to an exclusive possession of Fenian tales, legends, 
poems, and topography, and to an early written and cultivated speech. The 
conclusion he arrives at is, that her claims are good, except in their ex- 
clusiveness, for “Scotland possesses likewise Fenian legends and Ossianic 
poetry derived from an independent source, and a Fenian topography 
equally genuine ;” and he further considers “ her dialect of the common 
Gaelic tongue not undeserving of the attention of philologers.” It should 
be mentioned, by the way, that the original Gaelic is given as well as the 
modern version of these somewhat barbarous effusions. 

A “People’s Edition” of Messrs. Conybeare and Howson’s Biography of 
St. Paultt is decidedly a great boon to the less affluent portion of the read- 
ing community. Their free translation of St. Paul’s letters is especially 
valuable, as it clears up many obscure passages in the authorized version, 
without in the slightést degree weakening the terse vigour of the original. 
The Apostle’s biography, likewise, displays a careful study of the times 2 
which he lived, and of the men and circumstances by which he was sur- 





* The South: its Products, Commerce, and Resources. By Colonel Thomas Jordan. 
William Blackwood and Sons. , 

+ A Word of Peace on the American Question. By Count Agénor de Gasperia. 
Sampson Low and Son. : 

t England and the Disrupted States of America. By Thomas Colley Grattan 
Ridgway. 

$ The American Question in a Nutshell; or, Why we should recognize the Confederates 
By H. Reid. Robert Hardwicke. 

|| The Right of Recognition : a Sketch of the Present Policy of the Confederate States 
By a Recent Tourist. Robert Hardwicke. 

| England, the North and the South. By A. J. B. Beresford Hope, Esq. James 
Ridgway. 

oF Sights and Stories: being some Account of a Holiday Tour through the North of 
Belgium. By Amelia B, Edwards. Emily Faithfull and Co. : 

tt The Dean of Lismore’s Book; a Selection of Ancient Gaelic Poetry. Translated by 
the Rev. Thomas McLauchlan. Edmonston and Douglas. 

tt The Life and Epistles of St. Paul. By the Rev. D. J, Conybeare, M.A., and the 
Rev. J. S. Howson, D.D. In two vols. Longman and Co. 
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‘As it does not fall to every man’s lot to travel in the East, and | racteristic features of the Spanish Peninsula and its inhabitants. Not 


acquire by personal ex 


perience an accurate knowledge of Oriental life, any | that she tells us anything particularly novel or strange, or pretends to enjoy 


should be heartily welcomed that makes up for this inevitable short- | access to any exclusive sources of information, One great oharm, indeed, of 
eer on the part of the majority of Bible students. Such a work is the her narrative is its perfect freedom from affectation of any kind, just as its 


aie of the inquiring public. 


The fourth part of Dr. Smith's admirable Dictionary of the Bible* breaks 
off in the middle of an interesting description of Egypt, and contains the 
usual amount of trustworthy and erudite explanations of scriptural times, | the English. 


events, and personages. “ Her Majesty's 


No smal 


now before us, and which cannot be too strongly recommended to the | chief blemish is in its occasional careless and slipshod mode of expression. 

It does not appear from her own experiences that Spain is as yet quite the 
most convenient country in the world for female tourists. The lower classes 
are still brutal and bigoted, and in many parts strongly prejudiced against 


1 amount of personal discomfort, too, must be en- 


servants” are clearly in | dured on the road, both as regards the means of conveyance and places for 


pad odour with the Rev. Mr. Dibdin,t who declares that “no consistent | rest and refreshment. 


communicant wou 


He might enter it to hear the Gospel preached, Wut not to see plays. 


ld ever think of entering a playhouse for amusement. 


“To | but certainly no people 


see, for instance, 4 man dressed up and painted, pretending to be an assassin, | countrymen would trav 


ee be forgiven. Devilish ! 
corollary, this sapient divine lays down the propo 


Prayer- book, but the nation that wants to be changed.” 


there is little chance of a change for the better w 
ide them. 


and then struck with remorse, kneeling down and praying that he | 
What awful Liasphemy !” 


Shadowy as Ossian’s 
By way of | story of their lives rese 
sition that “it is not the | and waking before the 
Very likely, but 
ith such blind leaders to 


So much has been written about Spain and its peculiarities that it might | fortune rather than her 


have been supposed that the subject was thoroughly exhausted, 
Lady Dunbar} has succeeded in making a very readable book on the cha- | 


And yet | be read on Sundays. 





© A Dictionary of the Bible: Comprising Antiquities, Biography, Geography, and 
John Murray. 
Objections to the Liturgy and Proposed 


Natural History. Edited by William Smith, LL.D. 
“"t Ought the Prayer-book to be Revised? 
Alterations Considered. By the Rev. R. W. Dibdin, M.A. 


t 4 Family Tour round the Coasts of Spain and Portugal during the Winter v| 


1860-61. By Lady Dunbar. W. Blackwood and Sons. 


respectable bookseller.” 


James Nisbet and Co possibly be necessary. 








The moral of the tale is little less misty than the tale itself. 
there is no doubt of the excellence of the author’s intentions, and if her 
execution happen to fall short of her conception, surely that is her mis- 


* The Crawfords. 


When all is over, it may be pleasant enough to look 


| back upon hardships patiently borne, and dangers courageously overcome, 


in the world save our own restless and ubiquitous 
el in Spain for pleasure. 

ghosts are the Crawfords of Thedingbrook.* The 
mbles nothing so much as a dream between sleeping 
shutters of the mind are taken down for the day. 
However, 


fault. She has, at least, written a book that may 


The eighth aad concluding volume of Messrs. Longman and Co.'s octavo 
edition of Lord Macaulay's History of England is now to be had of “ every 


The simple notification of the fact is all that can 





A Tale. By Caroline Ricketts. L. Booth. 





190 Of sary . 
OYAL ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 
Manager, Mr. George Vining. — 

Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, for the benctit of Mr. J. Kinloch, 

4 * Acting Manager | 

Monday and during the week, the New and successful Comedy, } 
FRIENDS OR FOEs, Messrs. George Vining, Dewar, Frank 

Matthews, Belmore, F. Charles. Mesdames Isabel Adgms, Frank | 

and Harland, and for the lwst six ufghts, THE 





Ashley, Belmore, F, Charles, Cotterell ; 
Isabel Adams, Kate Terry, Nelly 
t Seven. 


M 

ING SCHOOL. Messrs. 
Frank Matthews. 

Moore, &c. Commence at Ha 

SS 











— * r ste r 
ECTURES ON MAN, IN BRIGHTON. 
—Messrs. FOWLER and WELLS, from America, now lectur- | 
ing on Phrenology and !’hysiology in the Royal Pavilion, Brighton, | 
will in London about the 15th of April. | 
337, Strand i 
UNDER HER MAJESTY’S ESPECIAL PATRONAGE, 
7h re cut, T 
OYAL GERMAN SPA—BRIGHTON. 
STRUVE and Co. beg to inform the Medical Profession 
and the Public in general that the PUMP Koo OVEN fom | 
the Pirst Monday in MAY until the end of OCTUBER, offering 
every for taking a course of the most KENOWNED Con- 
TINESTAL MINERAL WaTEKS, with the same bappy results as at 
the Natural Springs. | 
The Waters carefully bottled, are sold throughout the year at the 
Pump Room, and by all respectable Chemists. where also a short 
account of the CURATIVE EFFECTS of these Waters may be had 
tis. } 
Clam genuine which have not the name of “* STRUVE,” on | 
the Label, and on the Ked Stamp over the Cork 
a r , T > . r 
LAZENBY and SON, Foreign Ware- 
@ housemen and Family Grocers, beg to direct attention to | 
their choice selections of Breakfast and Lancheon delicacies, 
Comestibles, and articles for Dessert, noticing, amongst others, | 
York and Westphalia Hams, Pickled and Smoked Ox Tongues, | 
and Yorkshire Pies, Smoked Salmon, Sardines, Gorgona | 
Anchovies, French Truffles, !' reserved Jreen Peas, French Beans, | 
Mushrooms, Tomatoes, French aud Spanish Vlives: Crystallized | 
and Glace Apricots, Greengages, Strawberrnes, and Angelica, 
Jordan Almonds, Muscatel Raisins, Figs, Freach Plums, and a | 
variety of French Chocolate and Bonbons. Their celebrated | 
— and Sauces, prepared under personal superintendence, | 
lame, Jeliies, Tart-truits, ‘leas, Coffees, Sugars, Spices, Soaps, | 
Candies, Colza Oil, and all household requisites supplied of the | 
beet 





descriptions. 
Families magularly waited on for orders. | 
6, Edwards-street, Portmau-square, London, W. } 
N.B.—Sole proprietors of the receipt tor Harvey's Sauce, | 
- —— | 
| 
| 





ARVEY’S SAUCE.— CAUTION. — 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are particularly re- 


quested to observe that each bottle bears the well-known label, 
signed * Elizabeth Lazenby.” This label is protected by perpetual | 


. . — , 
I R. LOVELL’S SCHOOL, Wuystow 

HALL, bucks Established 196), The course of tuition 
is preparatory to the public schools, Eton, Rugby, and Harrow 
Sandhurst College, and the Army and Navy Examinations, Native 


teachers of French and German reside in the house, and these lan- 
guages form part of the daily school duty, The number of Pupils 


ie strictly limited, and none are admitted beyond 16 years old.— 
All further particulars can be had of the Principal. 


OLLARD and COLLARD’S NEW 


WEST-END ESTABLISHMENT, I6, GROSVENOR 


| STREET, BOND STREET, where all communications are to be 


addressed. PIANOFORTES of all Classes for Sale and Hire. City 
Branch, 26, Cheapside, E.C, 
45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
. *pe ‘ . . , . spe 
SLERS’ GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Mantel-piecg Lustres, for Gas and Candles. 
Glass Dinner Services for 1 rsous, from 7/. 15s, 
Glass Dessert ,, ” ” ” 2 Os, 
All artictes marked in plain figures, 

Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents 
Mess, Export and Furnishing Urders promptly executed. 
LUNDON—SHOW-KOOMS, 45, OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—MANUFACTURY and SHUW-KUUMS, 

Broad-street. Estabiished 1807. 


, PD ~ ." . ‘ . 
EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW-ROOMS 
devoted exclusively to the separate display of Lamps, Baths, and 
Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is at once the largest, 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, and marked 
at prices proportionate with those that have tended to make his 
establishment the most distinguished in this country. 











Bedsteads, from... ........0000e-se0+ . 6d. to 204. each. 

Shower Baths, from ..... - a. to 64 each. 

Lamps (Moderateur), from...... -seees 68. to 71. 78. each, 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 

Pure Colaa Oil ... 2.06.60 eeeeeeeeees *. 3d. per gallon. 


ILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may be 
is, and free by post. It contains upwards of 500 Ilustra- 
of his illimited stock of Sterling Silver and Electro-Piate, 





bad gr 





Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Liish Covers, Hot Water | 









Dishes, Stoves, Feaders, Marble Chimuey-pieces, Kitchen Kanges, 
Lamps, Gasclie Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table 
Cutlery, Baths, Toilette Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 
Bedding, Bedroom and Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices 
and Pians of the Twenty large Show-Kooms, at 39, Oxtord- 
street, W.; 
place; and 1, Newman Mews, London. 


ANDSOME BRASS AND IRON 


BEDSTEADS.—HEAL and SON'S Show Rooms contain 





injunction in Chancery of the 9th July, 1855, and without it mone | @ large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable both for Home 
can be : use and tor Tropical Climates; handsome Iron Beadsteads with 
E, LAZENBY and SON, of 6, Edwards-street, Port quare, | Brass \ i and el-gantly Japanned; Plain Iron Medsteads 


assole proprietors of the receipt for Harvey's Sauce, are | 
to give this caution, from the fact that their labels are | 
closely imitated with a view to deceive purchasers, | 


. > ~ r , Ta | 
S AUCE.—LEA AND _ PERRINS | 
Begto caution the Public against Spurious Imitations of 
their world-renowned 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Purchasers should ask for LEA AND PERRINS' SAUCE, 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs to be 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
*e* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Wor- | 
crater, Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL, mdon, &c. &c., and by | 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 








CURES OF COUGHS BY 
R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
—From Mr. Edwi rd Thornton, Chemist, Lyme Kegis.-— 
Geulemen—Dr. Locock's Vulinouic Wafers have proved most 
beueficial ia palmonary complaints and coughs to many persons | 
pdm dann and neighbourhood; and if my testim ony is of any 
Value to you, you are quite ut liberty to make use of itin any way. | 
(igmed) E. THoRNToN. sae | 
. 's, Pv ~ War —7 relief and a 
rapidvcure of eae Warene give instant git disorders of | 
the breath and lungs. They hece pee nt Price Is. 1}4., 
2s, M1, and Lis. es. They have a pleasant taste. 
bd Per box. Soid by all druggists. 


DPD NNEFORD*s PURE FLUID) 
teally 
cepted 





. 
MAGNESIA has been durin r ; 
b g twenty-five years empha- 
sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and universally ac- | 
the Public, as th ‘ 
mach, Heartburn, Headache 





best remedy for Acidity of the Sto- 
r jout, and Indigestion, and ‘as a Mild 
Ceerient for delicate constitutions, more especially forvLadies and | 
idren. It is pre: red, in a state of perfect purity andvuniform | 
ina — by DINNEFORD and Co., 172, New, Bowd-street, | 
+ and sold by all respectable Chemists throughout the 
a eae oo 
J cy] Aa yATY - 
HOLLoWaY’s OINTMENT and PLLLS. | 
ADAPTED TO ALL.—These noble remedies are placed: 
— the reach of ail, and on y require to be used according to 
} aed panying directions, to ward off colds, catarrh, in-\| 
gavvain bronchitis, fever, and-a host of other comp! aints usually | 
yo Pape during our winters, and with which, unfortunately, we | 
too familiar. Holloway's medicaments have a double ad- | 











nae they not only moderate violet symptoms by their cor- 
— but they fortify the system and prevent the recur- 
mnee of relapses, which are more dangerous than the original 
any di » When a remedies have succeeded in arresting 
in oe they leave the body unreduced and unweakeved and 
Most favourable condition for speedily regaining health and 





| EVOLVING SHOP 


} aud must be seen to be appreciated 


for Servants; every description of Wood Bedstead that is manu- 
factured, in Mahogany, Birch, Walaut-tree woods, Polished Deal 
and Japanned, all fitted with Bedding and Furnitures complete, 
as well as every description of Becroom Furnit 
, T . 2 
EAL AND SON’S 
CATALOGUE, containing Designs and Prices of 100 Bed- 
steads, as well as of 150 different articles of Bedroom Furniture, 
gent free by post.—HEAL and 5ON, Bedstead, Bedding, and Ked- 
yoom Furniture Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham-court-road, W 











MAKVEL OP MECHANISM, : 
FRONT :—The 


only Revolving Shop Front in the world may be seen 


| at BE. MOSES and SON'S Branch Establishment, NEW OXFORL 


STREET, corner of HART STREET. 


The Idustrated Weekly News thus notices this great novelty in 


the Mechanical Arts 

“It presents to the street passenger the appearance of a qua- 
drangular plate-glass window, with clegant intercolumuiations. 
The pavement in front is inlaid with encaustic tiles, and the two 
piers are fitted with silvered plate-glass, which doubles or con- 
linues the quadrangular colounade 
such it may be called, presents a continually changing aspect 

sses the shop froutage. The whole has a very novel and splendid 
effect, especially as the various embellishments are peculiarly rich 
and fancitul; but a correct idea of an ingeniows mechanical con- 
trivance of this nature is not easily conveyed by mere description, 
As tar as the spectator can 
observe, the window seems to realize the conception of perpetual 
motion, and hurrying crowds suddenly stop to contemplate it.” 

E. MOSES AND SON, 

Ready - made and Bespoke Tailors, Habit Makers, Woollen 
Drapers, Hatters, Hosiers, Boot and Shue Makers, and General 
Outfitters, 





London Houses: 
Cuty Estabashment, 
154, 155, 156, 157, Minories ; 53, 84, 85, 86, 87, 89, and 89, Aldgate. 
Oxford-street Branch, 
506, 507, 508, New Oxford-street; 1, 2, 3, Hart-street. 
Tottenham-court-read Branch, 
137, 138, Totteunham-court-road ; 283, Euston-road. 
Country Establuhments, 
Sheffield and Bradfoid, Yorkshire. 


.AT DD . ‘(Py DATD +r ‘ 
\LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
used in the Royal Laundry.—The Ladies are respectfully 
latormed that this Starch is Exclusively Used in the Koyal 
undry, and Her Majesty's Laundress says that although she 
has tried Wheaten, Rice, and other Powder Starches, she has 


y 5 
found none of them equal to the GLENFIELD, which is the | *itable for the Family and 


Finest Starch she ever used. When you ask for 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 


14, 2,3, and 4, Newman-street; 4, 5, and 6, Perry's | 
| 


ILLUSTRATED | 


The revolving glass room, if | 
t 


, or Te 
MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
CUMPANY, 
3 No. 1, Old Broad-street, London, EC, Instituted 1820, 
DIRECTORS: 
JAMES GORDON MUKDUCH, Esq., Chairman. 
HENKY DAVIDSON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
Thomas George Barclay, Esq. | George Hibbert, Esq. 
James C, C. Bell, Esq Samuel Hibbert, Esq. 
Charies Cave, Eaq. thomas Newman Hunt, Esq. 
Edward Henry Chapman, Esq. | Frederick Pattison, 
George William Cottam, Esq. William K. Kebinson, q 
George Henry Cutler, sq. Martia T. Smith, Esq., MP, 
George Field, Esq. Newman Smith, Esq. 

Profits.—Four-fifths, or 80 per cent,, of the profits are 
to policies every fifth year. The assured are entitied to pate 
after payment of one premium. 

Bonus —The decennial additions made to policies issued before 
the 4th of January, 1842, vary from £75 to £16 15s. per cent. on the 
eums insured, according to their respective dates. 
ihe quinquennial additions made to policies issued after the 4th 
y, 1842, wary in like manner from £28 17s. to £1 Se. per 
sums insure 

Purchase of Policies.—A liberal allowance is made on the sur- 
render of a policy, either by a cash payment or the issue of a policy 
free of premium. 

Loans.— be Directors will lead sums of £50 and upwards on the 
security of policies effected with this Company for the whole term 
of life, when they have acquired a quate value. 

Insurances without participation in profits may be effected at 
reduced rates. 

Prospectuses and further information may be had at the chief 
office, as above; at the Branch Uffice, 16, Pall-Mall; or of the 


agents in town and country. 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 
au > ‘Te TT > 
Nek H BRITISH LNSURANCE 
a COMPANY 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament. 
HEAD OFFICE —#4, PRINCES STREET, LDINBURGH. 














The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the NORTH RRITISH 
INSURANCE COMPANY was held within the Company's . 
| 64, Princes-street, Edinburgh, on MONDAY, 3rd March, 1862, in 
terms of the Constitution of the Company :— 
JOHN ANDERSON, Esq., Senior Director, in the Chair, 
A Report by the Directors was read of the business wansacted 
during the year 1861, in which the following results were commu- 


| micated -— 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
The PREMIUMS received during the year 1861, deduct- 
img KRe-insurances, amounted to....... ......eccaee 
| Going Zanes bs. ld. above 1860, and £18,453 Ga. above 
1859. 
| LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
| 78 NEW POLICIES had been issued, Assuring the sum 


£53,766 





And paying of ANNUAL PRE 
In the ANNUITY BUSINESS 179 Bonds had 
! tor which was received the sum of 
The ACCUMULATED FUN) now amounts t " 
| And the ANNUAL REVENUE to an 
| Un the motion of the CHAIRMAN, seconded by Geomen Wax 
aenper, Esq., the Report was unanimously spproved of, and the 
usual Dividend of 8 per cent. on the paid-up Capital of the Com- 
| pany declared, payable on the 7th of April neat, free of In- 
come-Tax 
LONDON OFFICE.—4, NEW BANK BUILDINGS, LONDON. 
W. F. BIRKMYRE, Secretary. 
STURT ' 
| JVOREIGN AND COLONIAL MAIL 


+ 
| I PARCEL SERVICE to all Parts of the World. —Regularit 
| epwed, economy, safety, punctuality v 
| 











EUROPE. 
France, Belgium, Holland, Prussia, Russia, Deomark, Sweden 
Austria, Switzerland, Sardinia, Northern Italy, DALLY. 
| _ Spain, Portugal, Southern Italy, Adriatic, Sicily, Greece, Syria 
| Turkey, THRICE MONTHLY 
ibral ta, Med. WEEKLY 


Mal 
ASIA. 
| _ Persia, India, Ceylon, Straits, Burmah, China, Japan, Manilla 
Java, FORTNIGHTLY 
AFRICA. 


Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt, Aden, Wr . ALY. 
West Coast, Madeira, 5t. Helena, Ascension, Cape, Algoa Bay 
Natal, Mauritius, Madagascar, MONTHLY 
| AMERICA. 
United States, New Brustswick, Canada, WEEKLY. 
Havana, Tampico, Mexico, Carthagena, Honduras, Bahamas, 
Brazil, Buenos Ayres, River Plate, MONTHLY. 
West Indies, N. and 8. Pacific, California, British Columbia, Nova 
Scotia, Bermuda, FORTNIGHTLY 
AUSTRALASIA. 
Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, King George's Soand, Swan River, 
Tasmania, New Zealand, MONTHL 
Shipping in all its branches by fleetest Clippers and Screw- 
Steamers. Passages cogaged, bagge shi; |, insurances effected’ 
| For latest days of registry and ta: apply at 23, Regent-street . 
| 8.W.; Chaplin's, Regent Circus, W.; 150° Leadenball-steet, E.c. 
} WHEATLEY and Co., late WAGHURN, 
tstablished 26 Years, 


JYNRIVALLED LOCK STITCH 

} SEWING MACHINES, manufactured by the WHEELER 

and WILSON Manufacturing Company. With recent improve- 
ments 

| A perfect SEWING MACHINE which will Gather, Hem, Fell, 

Bind, or Stitch with great rapidity and perfect regularity, and is 

| the best for every description of work. The ine is simple, 

compact, and elegant in ign, not liable to get out of order, aad 

understood it, and it is alike 


| ie #0 that « child may wor 

anutacturer. 
| OPFrices AND SALE Rooms, 139, KEGENT-STREET, LONDON, 
| w. . 








be sure that you get it, as inferior kinds are often sul 1. 
WOLUERKSPOOUN and Co., Glasgow and Loudon. 


ful stand, with perfect security against the loss of an Uubrella. 
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eet, GOVERNMENT LOAN, | 





99, , at 82) per cent. 
Tas mendes bone cent. per annum, from the 
Ist of Mareh, 1862, ~~ halt eae in London. 
‘The Loan to be redeemed in 30 years by an accumulating sink-— 
Bonds to 


be — - lot half-yearly, and paid off at 100. 
1862. 


‘The first drawing in J 

Agents in London—! . Friihling and Géschen, 12, Austin- | 
triers. 

This Loan has been contracted for by the Viceroy of Egypt, with 
the Bank of Saxe Meiningen, for the — extinguishing the 
naan a rain Dn pacing nen Ceverenncect 
the inces of Delta, apnual sum ex ng | 
600,006, net. while the intereat and sinking fund on 
the Loan will be iacash per’ per ann 

The net et of afler p providing for the tribute to the 
Porte, exceeds ere is no fureign publie debt and no | 
Dap yn of H. - M. the me for the issue of this 
Lean has been obtained by 

‘The Sultan's auth: special a priation of the | 

Loan will, under the terms | 


ofthe Delta as ane for t.— 
ofthe —, 5" stated in the bonds. 
have been mea for the regular transmission of 
for the ng interest and siuking fund to 


the ite tarde 
Mesers. Frithling and Goschen, in London. 
The terms of issue are as follows: 
5 per cent. on 
w » on Allotment. 
- 10th May, 1862. 
= «w 10th June, 1862. 
ib pr 10th July, 1862. 
- ~« 10th August, 1862. 
% w Ist September, less 3/. 10s. per cent., being one half- 
year's interest on the no amount of the Bond. 


824 
Subscribers will have the option of paying the instalments in 
advance on allotment, or on any of the above dates, under a dis- 
count 


o@7 per cent. per annum on such prepayments; but, in de- 
fault ft ge , yment of the respective instalments, all previous 
payments will oe to forfeiture. 


will be issued to * * bearer,” 





‘These certificates willbe exchanged for bonds to * bearer” of 100/., 
5001, and 1000 each, after payment of the final instalment. 
Coupons will be attached to the Bonds, payable the Ist ot March 
and the Ist of September, at the counting-house ot Messrs. Friih- 





ling and Goschen. 
ne drawin, tor redemption of the Bonds will take place every 
half year, in dounntie of July and January, in London, in the 
blic. 


presence of @ notary 

he so drawa will be paid at par with the half. yearly 
The first drawing will take place in July, 1362. 

nal contract for the Loan is deposited at the Bank of 

England, in the names of the Bank of Saxe Meiningen aad Messrs. 

A certified translation can be iuspected at 


Friling and Goschen, 
the office of Messrs. Freshtields and Newman, 5, Bank-buildings, 
Spgeetine Se ail ae to be addressed to Messrs. Frihling 
Gosehen, 12, 4 





Forms of teplienion nar be obtained of the brokers, Messrs. 
Laurence, Son, and Pearce, Auction Mart, E.C. 

In the event of no allotment being made, the deposit wiil be im- 
mediately returned 
FRUHLING and GOSCHEN, Agents for the Loaa, 

Egyptian Government Loan, 
Form of Application 
To be forwarded to Messrs, Friiliing and Goschen, 12, Austinfriars, 
ate payment of the preliminary deposit to ‘the bankers, 


To Messre: rs. Friéluling ard Géechen, Agents for the Egyptian Go- 
<ernment | oan. 

Gentlemen,—Hating paid at the Cine! Cashier's office, Bank of 
England, the sum 0! 4., [hereby request that you will allot 
me J. of the Egyptian Government Loan, aud Lhereby agree 
te accept the sam®, or any smaller amount that may be allotted 
to me, aud to pay the further sum of 104 per cent. onthe same 
when allotted, 








Lam, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
3 





BLAMIRE MEMORIAL. 
Ta MEETING held at the Bus Hotet, 
CARLISLE, on the Ist day of MARCH, 1862, P. H. Howakp, 
Esq,. in the chair, 
It was resol 


ved — 
1. That in recognition of the many kind and disinterested ser~ 


to the people of 






ears, 
faithful Sucbaree of most importent public duties as Ch 
Copyhold, and laciosure Commissioner, rendered by 
country at large, this Meeting is of opinion that steps should be 
taken to institute a lasting tribute to his memory. 
That a Subscription List be commenced tortl.with. 
} That a Committee Le appointed to carry out the above object. 
4 That Dr. Lonadaie and Mr. H. Dobinson be appointed joint 
secretarios and treasurers. 





— 
THE FOLLOWING ovno RIPTIONS, AMONG OTHERS, UAVE BEEN 
LREADY RECEIVED. 














Bar! Russe! 6 00 
Myr. P. H. Boni, Corby Castle. ee wl 0 
‘The Rev. J. Monkhouse, Lyzzick Hall .. 10 0 0 
Captain James, Barrock Park ee 550 
Dr. Lonsdale, Rose Hill oe oe 550 
Mr. Thomas Gibbons, Burnfoot 55 0 
Mr. — sw Hull 55 0 
Mr. Je ige, London 55 0 
Mr. Sonn Richardson, Daiston 55 0 
Mr. Dobinson, Stanwix.. 55 0 
Mr. W. Clayton Clayton, Lincoln's tua 220 
Mrs. Ramsay, Edinburgh os ee 110 
Mr. George } foore, Loudon .. as es. 5 00 
Mr. b gy fees, M.P. ° ee . 500 
Mr. T. & g, Mirehouse ee 500 
Mr. T. H. aie Edinond Caatle . rile 
ferwood, 5, Hyde-park-gardens 55 0 

. Denton, Keswick . 5080 

Mr. John Steel, MP... z20 
Mr. Scott, Brent Hous 500 
lon, ©. oward 5s 00 

Mr. J. J. Rawlinson, Graythwaite, “Newtondn-Cartmel 10 0 0 
Mr. Geo. Taylor, 3, St. Jaines'sesquare 220 
Mr, Edward Bian, 3, St. James's-squar oe oe 220 
Mr. Joseph Stadloime, Kihoain, Somswe oe ee 500 
Mr, Geo. aoa Deowey, Holker House .. . : 500 
Mr. T. Bonitace, Arundel ° 220 
Mr. Richard Warwick, Wy drington “House, * Cheite wham 50 0 
M . KR. J. and W. Clutton, W ahaa Londou 330 
Mr, Richard Hall, Westminster 330 
Mr. E. J Smith, Whitehall-place, Loudon. 33 0 
v. Thos. Benson, North Farmbridge, Essex 500 

Mr. "John Benson, lavisteck, Devon woo 
Mrs, K. Benson, St. itelen'’s .. 220 
Rev. C, Benson, Brampton 55 0 
lo 


Miss Agent; y, Wigton Hail . 


Ace IDENTS ARB UNAVOLDABLE!! 
one siontd therefore Provide against them. 


HE “RAILW AY PASSENGERS 
ABBURANCE COMPANY 
Grant Policies for Sums frou £100 to £1000, poune agnimst 
ACCIDENTS OP ALL I 
An Annual Payment of SB sccures CBWOO jn case of DBATH 
by ACCIDENT, or a Weekly Allowance of £6 to the Assured 
while laid up by Injury 
A for Forms af Pro; meation, to the Pro- 
VINCIAL AGENTS, Ge HUOKING CLERK» at the KAiLw AY STA- 
TIONS, or to the Head | Mee, 64, CoRNMILL, LoXDON, b¢ 
£102,317 Lave beew pid by this Company us ~og ENSATION 
sai” “- tatal Cases, and 504) Cases of personal 40 wv 
ne SULE COMPANY privi Ito issue KALLW AY JOURNE) 
movnane E Tickets, costing 1d, 20., or 3d. at ail the PRIN- 
CIPAL STATIONS 
Exnpowered by tee Act of Durliament, 1849. 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 
64, Cornhill, B.C, 


authorized by H.LM. —— for 1,811,0402. sterling. To | 





T 


No. CCXXXIV. 
| insertion are requested to be for 
lishers immediately, 
not be received later than WEDNESDAY NEXT. 
London: Lonemay and Co., 14, Ludgate-hill. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


to the Pub- 
and BiLts can- 





“National REVIEW. No. XXVIII. 


| I. Gentz’s Diary of the Austrian War in 1809. 
Mr. Chase's First Budget. 


Il, 
Ill. 
IV. 


Music and 


| vi. 
| VIL. 
| VUL 

IX. 


The Court 


XL 


rPHE M 


Quarterly 


Davies. 

Vv. 
VI. The Unity 
Vil. 
the 

VILL. 


xX. 


London: Jor 


QOUTH 


COMPAN 





Adelaide, Gawler, Re 
and sent tor collectio 


London, 54, Old B: 


FIVE MILLI 
HUNDRED 


death—Sums 


Tke Profits are 


street, London. 


Pebruary, 1862. 


National Loans: 


V. The Grenvilles : 


On the Ist ot April, No. VL, . price 3s. 6d, 

CRITIC 
PSYCHOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 

Edited by FORBES WINSLOW, M.D., D.C.L. 


The Legal Doctrine of 

Case of George Clark. 

Parochial Lunacy Keform in Scotland. 

1X. Medical Gossip. 

Literary Gossip and Record. 

Foreign Medico-Psychological Literature. 

Earl Stanhope’s Account of the Mental Malady 
of George IIT. 


LAW LIFE 


AND NINETY-FIVE T 
Up to 31st December, 1961, t 
Assure) 
Bonus thereon... 


divided every titth year. 
Policies effected during the present year will, if in toree beyond 
3lst December, ls64, shave iu the Profits to be divided up to that 


ust published, price 6s. 


CONTENTS : 


the Lyric Drama. 


Marsh's Lectures on the English Language. 

a Chapter of Political History. 
The Morality of Political Economy. 
Why are Women Redundant? 


of Charles Ll. of Spain. 


The American War. 

X. The Ignorance of Man. 

Books of the Quarter Suitable for Reading- 
Societies. 
Cuapman and HA.t, 193, , Pie CA dilly. 


EDLCAL 


CONTENTS : 
tetrospect. 


I. Dream-Thought and Dream-Life. 

Il. The Health of the Army, Prospective and Re- 
troapective. 

III. The Province of Psychology. 


By 


IV. Slow and Secret Poisoning. 
On Hallucinations in Insanity. 
Boismont. 


of the Human Species. 
“ Fact” 


in W. 
Leicester- equare. 


AUSPRALIA) 





—(Iu porated by Royal Charter, 1547. 
LETTERS of C RE DIT and BILLS issued upon Ac lelaide, 
Approved drafts ne otiated 
Every description ot Banking business is 
conducted with Victoria, New South bap — the other Aus- 
tralian Colonies, through the C met s Age 
ILLIAM PU TRDY, Manager. 


»be, and Kadina. 
n 


road-street, E ~C. 


FLEET STREET, LUNDON, 
Bstablshed \823. 


HE invested Assets of this Society exceed 
NG; its annual Income is 
(OUSAND POUNDs. 
Society has paid in Claims upon 
ose 54,33 3 


ONS STEL 














Together 


ate, 

At the Division of Profits hitherto made, Reversionary Bonuses 
exceeding THREE AND A HALF MILLIONS have been added 
to the several Policies. 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, 
may be bad on application to the Actuary, at the Office, 


WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, 


By A. Brierre de 


in Lunacy, and 


Davies, 54, Princes-street, 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 





“aw 


and Statements of Accounts, 


and 


the Rev. W. ¢ 


~ BANKING 


Port 


FOUR 


£5, 444,676 
parti 





Fleet- 


Ac tuary. 





HENKY 






David Hart, Esq 
Francis Hic’ A Esq 


HENRY 


Jeremiah Colman, Esq. 


Prederick Wm. Hy irris, Esq. 
Smith ag Esq. 


THe COMMERCIAL UNION 


ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Curer Orrice—i9, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


Capital, 2,900,000¢ 
DIRwCTORS. 
WM. PEDK, Esq., 
TROWER, Bs .. 





Moss Joshua, 


rinh Grutiehs, Esq. W itiam Leask, Esq 
Smuuel Hanson, Esq. Audrew | Esq. 
George Harker, Esq. Alexander bsg 


John Kbt. T 


CHAIRMAN. 

, VICK -CHALRMAN, 
Jobn Hodgson, bay 
Jobn Hamphery, jun., 





mason, jun., Esq 
Joseph Underwood, ksq, 
Jotm Kemp Welch, Esq. 





Esq. 


bey 


ee 
NEW WORK, BY THE = THOR OF « 
IN COUNCIL.” FRIENDS 


This day, post Svo, 5s., 


RGANIZATION IN 
AN ESSAY. DAILY LIFE, 


London : Parker, So Sox, and Bou RN, West Strand, 

This an, euny 8vo, =} 'T 

N HISTORICAL SURVEY oF THE 
ASTRONOMY OF THE ANCIENTS By 

GEURGE CORNEWALL LEWIS, Bart., M_P. : 7 
London: Parker, Sox, and Boury, West Strand, 

New Work by the Author of ** Recreations of County 

Parson.” Post 8vo, price 9s., ' 


EISURE HOURS IN TOWN, 4 











Selec tion from the Contributions of A. 
to Fraser's Magazine. KE B 
London: Pakker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 

This day, demy 8vo, o, with Portrait, 15s. 
yu E REMAINS OF THE L ATE MRS. 
RICHARD TRENCH. Being Selections from 
her Journals, Letters and other Papers. Edited by her 
Son, the Dean of Westminster. 
London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand, 
T 








This day, 8vo, 


HE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 
IN ENGLAND. By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 


Vol. I. Enoianp and France. Third Edition, 1), jy 
Vol. IL. Sparx and Scortanp. 16s. 
London: Parker, Sox, and Bourn, West Strand. 


Fifth Edition, revised, 2 vols., Svo, 30s., ez 
PRLNCLPLES OF POLLTICAL 
ECONOMY. By JOHN STUART MILL, 
By the same Author, 
CONSIDER ATIONS ON REPRESEN. 
TATIVE GOVERNMENT. Second Edition, syo, 9 
SYSTEM OF LOGIC. Filth Edition, 
Two Vols., 25s. 
DISSERTATIONS AND DIScus. 
SIONS, POLITICAL, PHILOSOPHICAL, and HIgTORI. 
C! ~ Two Vols., Svo, 24s. 
N LIBERTY. Second Edition. 7s. 6d, 
wsovanTs ON PARLIAMENTARY 
REFORM. Second Edition, with Supplement. 1s, 6d, 
London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand, 


Thirteenth Edition, revised by M. A. Thibaudin, 12mo, 


3s. cloth, 
C 


ONVERSATIONS FAMILIERES; or, 


Conversational Lessons for the use of Young 
Ladies. In French and English. By F. GRANDINEAL, 


late French Master to Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen 
Victoria, &e. Thirteenth Edition, revised by M. A, THI. 
BAUDIN. 


London : SIMPKLY, ‘MarsHatt, and Co. 


Now ready, in 1 thicl k vol. (660 pages), 1smo, price 5s, 


OEMS ON SEVERAL OCCASIONS. 

By SAMUEL WESLEY, A.M., Jun. A New 

tuition. Including many Pieces never before pub- 

lished. Edited, and Llustrated with copious Notes, by 

the late JAMES NICHOLS. With a Life of the Author 
by WILLIAM NICHOLS 


London: SimpKiy, MARSHALL, and Co. 


This day is published, Second Edition, in 2 vols. 
post Svo, price 1/. Is., 
fe His! ORY OF THE OPERA; 
with Anecdotes of the most Celebrated Com- 
posers and By H. SUTHERLAND 
EDWARD 


M@calists of Europe. By H. > wRLA) 
ARDSe 
“Mr. EdwaPis has seasoned a pleasant and instrue- 


concentrated essence of 


tive history with the very 

agreeable gossip." —T7imes, Feb, 27 
“A highly entertaining work.” —Odbserver, Jan. 19. 
‘ Two very interesting volumes,”’—Critic, Jan. 25. 





W. H. ALiew and Co., 15, Waterloo-place, 


S.W. 


London: 


MANAGER—Hleary Th mson 
BaNKERS—The London and County Bank. 





FIRE DEPARTMENT 

This Company is UNFETTERED by any COMBINATION with other 
ofices 

The seale of premiums adopted for MERCHANDISE and GENERAL | 
BUSINESS is based on the PRINCIPLE of CLASSIPICATION—tw | 
charge being in PROPORTION to the CHARACTER of the RISK 

PROPOSALS RECEIVED for the PROTECTION of all DESCRIPTIONS 
of PROVERTY. 

Ke ALISED PROFITS on Goods may be insured by those who ope- 





Just published, Second E dition, Svo, pp. 648, price 12s, 


COURS 
MATHE 


kK 






4x | 
admission 
cants tor 
Service, 

Professor J 


London 


into either of the Military Colleges, of 

Appointments in the Home or Indian Civil 

and tor Mathematical Students 

YOUNG. 

W. H. ALiey and Co., 
s.W 


HLEMENTARY 


LATICS, for the use of Candidates for 


Ap pli. 
by 


generally 


13, Waterioo-place, 





Chief Uffice, 


LBERT 


Dranch Offices—At 
Kong, with 

} POSITION 

The accomulate 

The subscribed capit 

Le annual Income 


hew Lusiless 


ope 
ler tive Company > 


tron terteiture, 


tuses 





Agents; 
to whom appheatious tor ageuctes im places on 





rate between the original sale and day ot’ 
LOSSES will be met with fairness, liberality, and despatch. 
Forms of proposal and every information wili 
¥, Cornhill, London, b.( 


ageucic 
, INCOME, AND PROGRESS 0 
ub aseets ekcewd ore . 


cy claims and bs muses paid te clas. 


forms of pr 
jon, aay be « 
or to the Secreta 


sented may be addressed. 


HENRY GHINN, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1538, 


MEDICAL 


Caleutta, Modtas Bombay, 
roughout the L 


FP THE 





u 


trom lite pe emiduas exoved 


is progressing at the raiv 


‘Obi 





ppheation tu a 
7, Wateriou-y 


* prompt. 


AND FAMILY 
& ENDOWMENT LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Urincipal Otlices—7, Waterloo-place, and 42, New Bridge-street, 












posals for Assurances, 


be given at the 


Agra, and Hong 

1 hingdem, 

COMPASY 
eevee £650,000 
500,000 





«ores SOU 008 
tat... 1,000.08 0) 
above £20,000 | 


at 
vi 


yn of business :— 





Ww offer to the isurcd incans Whereby their Policies may be saved 


. and every | 
uy of the Society » 

. London, 5 
etlleient ive 








FRANK EASUM, Secretary. 


PUTEB, 


¢ ru 


3s. 6d 


os os i SCHOOL 


Just published, price 


HE LDINBU KGL 


FRENCH CONVERSATION GRAMMAR. Ar 
rangedon an entirely new plan, with Questions aul 
Answers. By C. H. SCHNEIDER, of the High School 
French Examiner to the Educational Institute of Seo 
land. 

Also, Eighth Edition, price 3s. 6d., 525 pages, 
TH bDINBUKGH HIGH SCHOOL 
FRENCH READER. Arranged on an entirely ne¥ 





plan, with Questions. 





so, price 3 


RLY to the EXERCISES contained i 





and Brap- 
and Wait- 


Biack, and BELL 
and MaxsHaLL, 


and C 
SIMPRLN 


i A 
London 
raAKER and Co. 


From Pro uf Oxford. 


the L merersity 


fessor MAX MULLER, of 







DEAR Sik 
Gran i calcutated to wap 
pups, The book 
he work of am expe 
Preneh Reader form 


recerely, b 
MAX MULLER. 





4 useful Companton to your Gramma: 


To C.H. SCHNEIDER, Esq. 
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or, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





— 
Second Edition, revised, with a Postscript, 
Price 5s. ~ Tory , 7 ‘ 
DMIRALTY ADMINS! RATION, [TS 
FAULTS AND ITS DEFAULTS. 

London : LoxoMan, Green, Lonoman, and RoBerts. 
Preparing for immediate publication, in feap. 8vo, 
eee coat INQULKIES, Part 

IJ, being a Series of Essays intended to illustrate 

some ints in the Physical and Moral History of Man. 

Sir BENJAMIN C. BRODIE, Bart, D.C.L., V.P.R.S., 
Py responding Member of the Institute of France, &€. 
London: LoneMaN, GREEN, Loyeman, and Roserts. 











Second Edition, now ready, in feap. 8vo, price 5s., 


YRA SACRA: a Collection of Hymns 
Ancient and Modern, Odes and Fragments of 
Poetry. Compiled and edited, with a Preface, 

the Rev. B. W. SAVILE, M.A., Curate of Tattinstone, 
Revised Edition, printed, &c. uniformly with Lyra 
Germania and Lyra Domestica. 
London: LoneMay, Greex, Lonomay, and Roperts. 
“NEW WORK BY a JOHN TYNDALL, 
tS. 

y p y, the 16th inst., will be published, in 

* —— crown Svo., with Views ef the Weiss- 
born and Matterhorn, ? ; 

QUNTAINEERING in 1861; a 

\ Vacation Tour. By JOHN TYNDALL, F.R.S., 
@e., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain ; Author of “ The Glaciers 
of the Alps.” 

London: Loyeman, Green, Lonoman, and Ronerts. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ALPINE 
BYWAYS.” 

On Wednesday, the 16th inst., will be published, in 
1 vol. post 8vo, with a Map and several Hlustrations 
in Chromo-lithography by M. and N. H&nhart, 

SUMMER TOUR IN * THE 
GRISONS, AND THE ITALIAN VALLEYS OF 

THE BERNINA, By Mrs.. HENRY FRESHFIELD, 

Author of “ Alpine Byways.” 

London: Longman, Green, Lonemay, and Roperts. 





First and Second Series, 2 vols. fcap. Svo, 
price 10s., cloth, 

r YRA GERMANICA. Translated from 

4 the GERMAN by CAT HERINE WINKWORTH. 
First Series, Hymns for the Sundays and Chief Festivals 
of the Christian Year, New Edition, price 5s.; Second 
Series, the Christian Life, Fourth Edition, price 5s. 

An Edition of the Finsr Sertrs of LYRA GER- 
MANICA, with about 225 Illustrations from Original! 
Designs by E. Armitage, J. Flaxman, M. Lawless, C. 
Keene, L. Marks, and J ghton, engraved on Wood 
ander the superintendence of Jonn Leiauroy, F.S.A., 
in feap. 4to, price 21s. 

HYMNS from LYRA GERMANICA, I8mo, Is. 
London: Loneman, Green, Lonoman, and Ropenrts. 
HOUSEHOLD HYMNS, UNIFORM WITH 

LYRA GERMANICA., 
Third Edition, in feap. 8vo, with l’ortrait, price 4s. 6c., 
YRA DOMESTICA: Christian Songs 

4 ftorDomestic Editication. Translated from the 
Psaltery and Harp of C.J. V.5PITTA. By RICHARD 
MASSIE. 

“Ap attractive little book, pervaded by a spirit 
of quiet, loving, devout versitication.”—Levanyelical 
Magazine. 

London: Loneman, Green, Lonaman, and Rowerrs 








Cheaper Genuine Edition in large type. with 36 [llus- 
trations on Wood, complete in One Volume, medium 
Svo, price 14s. cloth, gilt edges; or 31s, 6d. bound in 
morocco, 


Bx DLER’S FAMILY SHAKSPEARE. 
The only edition of Suaksreans’s PLays which 
can be read aloud. 
Tae price of this well- edition, as originally pre- 
known and favourite edi- | pared and frequently re- 
tion of Shakspeare’s Plays, vised by the late Tuomas 
complete in one volume, Bowp.en, F.R.S. and S.A., 
handsomely printed in illustrated with thirty-six 
type—a volume well Vignettes engraved on 
adapted for a gift-book or | wood from Designs by G. 
present, and the only edi- | Cooke, R.A., R. Cooke, H. 
tion which can with pro-| Howard, R.A., H. Single- 
eed be placed in the ton, RK. Smirke, RA. 1 
of young persons | Stothard, K.A., IH. Thom- 
a8 4 reward or prize-book | son, ILA., Rh. Westail, it.A., 
—1s now reduced to 14s. in | and R. Wordforde, R.A., 
¢loth, with gilt edges, or| —bears the imprint of 
318. 6d. handsomely bound | Messrs. Lonoman and Co. 
Mm morocco. The genuine 
.*s* Tobe had also with the same ILLvsTratrons in 
SX volumes for the pocket, price 5s. each 
London: Lonemay, Green, Loveman, and Ropers 





Just published, in 1 vol., Svo, (1340 pages), bound in 
cloth, price 12s. tid , 


TPUOM'S BRITISH DIRECTORY FOR 
a 1862, with COUNTY AND BOROUGH REGIS. 
TER for ENGLAND AND WALES. 

This comprehensive work, in addition to the usual 
matter of an Almanac for the year, Annals of the past 
year, and extensive Statistical information, unites in a 
single volume complete Directories of the CiviL, Amory, 
Navy, Muuitia, and Votunrerr Sexvices; Parliamen- 
tary Directory; Peerace, BaronreTacE, KNIGHTAGE, 
&c. ; Official Directories of every County and Parliamen- 
tary Borough in England and Wales, comprisin 
Dervry LIRUTENANTS, Macisrrates, County Officers 
Corporations, &c. ; Banking Directory; Colonial Direc- 
tory, &. With complete General Indexes containing 
the names of all Officers in the Navy, Army, Militia, 
haa Services; the Magistracy of Engiand and 


London: Groomnnt 


E and Sons, 5, Paternoster-row 
E.C, 


THOMAS HOOD’S WORKS. 


\ Now publishing, in alternate months, price 6s., cloth, 


A COMPLETE RE-ISSUE OF 


THE WORKS OF THOMAS HOOD. 


Vol. I. already published, Vol. II. will appear on April 12. 
TO BE COMPLETED IN SEVEN. VOLUMES. 


* There is little chance of his name being forgotten, since be has stamped many ‘ a household word’ on the 
minds of his countrymen, which will be transmitted to future generations, .. . There is an immense deal of 
matter contained in this (Vol. L) volume, and its variety is infinite; of its quality we trust numerous readers 
will judge."—JUustrated London News, March 1, 1862 

London: EDWARD MOXON and CO., 44, Dover-street, W. 











NEW HISTORY OF INDIA. 


Just published, in Three Volumes, super-royal 8vo, 32. 3s., 


A COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY OF INDIA, 
CIVIL, MILITARY, AND SOCIAL: 


FROM THE FIRST LANDING OF THE ENGLISH TO THE SUPPRESSION OF THE SEPOY REVOLT ; 
INCLUDING AN OUTLINE OF THE EARLY HISTORY OF HINDOOSTAN. 
By HENRY BEVERIDGE, Esq., Advocate. 
Illustrated by above 500 Engravings on Wood and Steel— Antiquities, Views, Costumes, 
Portraits, Maps, Plans, §c., Se. 


BLACKIE and SON, 23, Paternostr-row, London ; and all Booksellers. 





| MR, BENTLEY'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In 3 vols. (to be published a volume at a time), 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries 
CAN WRONG BE RIGHT? By Mrs. 
8S. C. HALL. 2 vols 
“A truly delightful novel.” —Udserver 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF WASH- 
THE WHITE ROsE OF CHAYLEIGH. SJ = ne a oii 





*A novel of strong healthy purpose, clear thought, IRVING. 
and great descriptive power." —ASpectator | Mr. Bentley has purchased the English interest in 
SATURDAY STERNE B J E this work, which will be published in England in ad- 
. vy , * | Vance (/mmediately. 
READE. 3 vols. [Next week | — 


Also, now ready, in 2 vols., with illustrations, 21s., The Two Conclading Volumes of 
RECREATIONS OF A SPORTSMAN, THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE 
By Lord WILLIAM LENNOX. OF LARD AUCALAND. Band ty Ge LORD 
Hurst and Brackett, 13, Great Marlborough-street. BISHOP of BATH end WELLS. (Ready. 








~——ve The New Nove! by the Author of “‘ Bast Lynne,” 
In April, in 2 vols, 8vo, with Portrait, | in 5 vols., entitled 


THE LIFE OF EDWARD IRVING. |'T Hi FE CHANNING BS. 


Minister of the National Seotch Church, London (On the Lith inst 
Illustrated by his Journal and Correspondence. by nee 
Mrs. OLIPHANT. A FOURTH EDITION of MR. SPENCE’S 


Also, in April, in 1 vol. 8vo, | AMERICAN UNION, thoroughly revised. 


THE CHURCH ANDTHECHURCHES; aliens ay 
or, The Papacy and the Temporal Power. By -~- A Ft JURTH EDITION of EAST LYNNE. 


DOLLINGER, ‘Translated, with the Author's per . 
missiga, by WILLIAM BERNARD MacCABE. | — 228 ¥ols (Ready. 
Hurst and Birackerrt, 13, Great Marlborough-street SIRENIA: or, Recollections of a Past 
| Existence. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Rierarp BentLey, New Burlington-street, Publisher in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


This day is published, feap. 8vo, cloth, price 
GOBLIN MARKET 
AND OTHER POEMS. ee 


By CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. | aD , . ‘ . r 
With two Designa, by D. G. Roasett! HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
: ian. . 123. Henr | i rURE and of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE from 
Cambridge : Mac MILLAN — Co., hes ++, Henrietta- | the Norman Conquest. With Numerous Examples. 
street, Covent-garden, London Iwo large handsome volumes, 5vo, 24s. cloth, 
, S < “Professor Craik’s book, going as it does through 
This day is published, price Ss. 6d., the whole history of the language, probably takes a 
QaeKrRETOC place quite by itself. . . The great valae of the book is 
A SKETCH | its thorough ¢ vuprehensiveness.” Saturday Review. 
OF THE 


MANY THOUGHTS OF MANY 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES MINDS; being a Treasury of Reference, consisting of 
. Ere « . yw Selections from the Writings of the most celebrated 
FROM INDEPENDENCE TO SECERIOE, Authors. By HENRY SOUTHGATE. Third Edition, 
_ , ay be ag ~ _* 5 tee Hint Svo, 12s. 6d. elegantly bound 

Author of * British India, its Races and its History, - . 
i ce ee ~ie India.” & | . The work of Mr. Southgate far outstrips all others 
the Policy of the Crown towards India,” & | of its kind, To the clergyman, the author, the artist, 
the essayist, the reviewer, and the editor, these ‘ Many 
Thoughts of Many Minds’ cannot fail to render almost 

| incalculable service Caledonian Mercury 


LONDON LABOUR and the LONDON 





08., 


PROFESSOR CRAIK’S NEW WORK. 


TO WHICH I8 ADDED, 


THE STRUGCLE FOR KANSAS, 
By THOMAS HUGHES, 
Author of * Tom brown's Schoo!-Days,” 


‘Tom Brown at Oxford,” &e POOR. The Extra Volume: Those that Will Not Work ; 
Cambridge: Macwritan and Co., and 25, Henrietta- | Comprising the Non-workers, by Hexry Mariew ; 
street, Covent-garden, London. Prostitutes, by Bracknmipok Hesyne; Thieves, by 


Joun Binney ; Beggars, by Ayprew Hatiipar. With 
| an -Introductory kssay on the Agencies at present in 
Operation in the Metropolis for the Suppression of 
A NEW STORY IN THE NEW VOLUME OF Crime and Vice, by the Rev. Wittiam Tuceytsa, B.A., 
or] Chaplain to the Soviety for the Reseue of Young Women 
MACMILLAN 5 MAGAZINE. and Chil iren. With Lilustrations of Scene end Lo- 

No. XXXI, of Macmillan’s Magazine for May, being the | calities. One large Vol, Svo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
First Number of Volume VL, will contain the ‘One of the most remarkable works of the period 
begining of a New Story ia, undoubtedly, Mr. Henry Mayhew's * London Labour 


“ VINCENZO, OR SUNKEN ROCKS,” aud the Loudoun Poor. ”—Spectater. 


7. London: Grirrix, Boun, and Co 
By the Author of “Dr. Antonio,” “* Lorenzo Benoni,’ 


&e. &e. ' ~ > l 
Also the Continuation of “ RAVENSHOE,” by HENRY SEE SR S : 
KINGSLEY \ TAIFS AND STRAYS, chietly from 
Macmitiay and Co., London and Cambridge. To be the Chess-beard, By Captain H. A. KENNEDY, 
had of all Booksellers, and at all Railway Stations President of the Bristol Athensum Chess Club, 
Londen: L. Booru, 507, Regent-street, W 


Price ls. Monthly. 








Just published, 1 vol. post 8vo, cloth boards, 


wice 7s. 6d,, 





\ EMOIRS of Ct UNT I HN AR RIVA. How TO DOUBLE THE VALUE OF TILE @REA’ 
id ; 


EXHIBITLON. Just ready, price 6d, by post 7d, 
LEN? Translated from the Original, with 


| Notes and Dor “um nts, and six Original Letters of Silvie | WW TO DOUBLE THE VALU E 

| OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION TO BXHIBI- 

rUKS AND THE WORLD. by a NON-EXHIBITOR, 
London: Errixcuam Witsen, Royal Exchange. 


BY COUNT CHARLES ARRIVABENE 
| L. Boorn, 907, Regent-street, W. 
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lished. in 1 vol. 8vo, with a Map and 8 Illus- 
in Chromo-xylography, price 14s. cloth, 


Lately 
: WEEKS IN JAPAN. By the 
BISHOP of VICTORIA (Hong Kong). 


London: Loneman, GREEN, LonemMan, and RosBerts. 





Now ready, in 8vo, price 12s. 6d. cloth," 


HEBREW GRAMMAR, with Exer- 

Gises. By M. M. KALISCH, M.A., Ph.D. Parr 
1. Outlines of Hebrew, with Exercises; benig a Practical 
Introduction to the Study of the Hebrew Tongue. 

*,* Parr II. comprising a full grammatical Thesaurus 
of Hebrew, and completing the system of the language, 
is in the press. 

London: LoyeMAN, Green, Lonomay, and Roberts. 





In 1 vol. 8vo, witli above 12,000 Woodcuts, 
price 31. 13s. 6d., 


OUDONS ENCYCLOPADIA OF 
PLANTS: comprising the specific character, 


New Edition, price 21s. 
by Hi 


ANCIENT ROME, 
and from the antique, b 
Wood by S. WILLIAMs. * 


nette, price 4s. 6d. cloth 
Hayday. 


bo’ 


DICTIONARY, 





| L 


and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION 
LAYS O 


OF LORD MACAULAY'S 
ROME. 


cloth ; or 42s. in morocco 
ayday, 


“ORD MACAULAY’S LAYS of 


With Illustrations, original 
y G. Scuarr, engraved on 


An Edition of Lord Macavuray’s Lays of Ancient 
Rome, with Jvry and the Armada, in 16émo, with Vig- 


; or 10s. 6d. in morocco by 


London: Loneman, Green, Loneman, and Roperts. 


M‘CULLOCH'’'S COMMERCIAL DICTIONARY AND 
SUPPLEMENT. 
In 1 vol. 8vo, price 50s. cloth; or 55s. strongly half- 


und, 


PRACTICAL, THEO- 


RETICAL, and HISTORICAL, of COMMERCE 


By J. R. 


description, culture, history, application in the arts, | M‘CULLOCH, Esq. Illustrated with Maps and Plans. 
and every other desirable particular respecting all the | The Supplement to the current Edition may be had 


ts indigenoas to, cultivated in, or introduced into, | separately, price 2s. d., and comprises additional | 


tain. Corrected by Mrs. LOUDON ; assisted by 


GEORGE DON, F.L.S., and DAVID WOOSTER, late | 


Curator of the Ipswich Museum. 

*.* This Edition contains nearly 250 additional pages, 
and above 2,000 new Illustrations, without addition to 
the price. 

London: Loneman, Green, Loneman, and Roperts. 





CHEAPER EDITION OF MR. A. TROLLOPE’S 
TWO NOVELS. 
Just published, People’s Edition, in crown Svo, 
price 5s., 
ARCHESTER TOWERS. By 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Author of “ Orley 
Farm," &c. 
By the same Author, in 1 vol. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
The WARDEN. Uniform with “ Bar- 
chester Towers." 


«¢ A LL people who have 

read “The War- 
den” and “Barchester 
Towers"—and if anybody 
has not read “The War- 
den” and “ Barchester 
Towers,” let us counsel 


them to make up for lost 
time as soon as may be— 
will know very well what 
is meant by the Daily 
Jupiter, and by 
Towers.” — Saturday Re- 
view. 


London: Lonemay, Green, Loneman, and Roperts. 





New Edition now ready, in feap, 8vo, price 4s. 6d. 
cloth 


ISTORY OF THE EARLY CHURCH, 
from the First Preaching of the Gospel to the 
Council of Nice, a.p. 325. For the use of Young 
Persons By the Author of “Amy Herbert,” &c. 
Second Edition, revised and printed in a more con- 
venient form. 
By the same Author, nearly ready, 
ANCIENT HISTORY OF EGYPT 
AND ASSYRIA. On the same plan as “ The Child's 
First History of Rome,” ane “ A First Historyof Greece” 
by the same Author. 
London: Loneman, Green, Lonoman, and Roserts. 





LORD MACAULAY’S ESSAYS, LATEST EDITIONS. 
People’s Edition, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 8s., 
RITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS 
contributed to the Edinburgh Review. By the 
Right Hon. Lord MACAULAY. 
Milton | Mackintosh’s History of 
Machiavelli | the Revolution 
Hallam’s Constitutional Lord Bacon 
H | Sir William Temple 
Southey’s Colloquies | Gladstone on Church and 
R. Montgomery's Poems —_ State 
Bunyan's Pilgrim’s Pro-| Lord Clive 


gress | Ranke’s History of the 
Civil Disabilities of the 
| Restoration 


Popes 

e Comic Dramatists of the 

Moore’s Life of Byron } 

Croker’s Boswell'sJohnson | Lord Holland 

Nugent’s Memorial of Warren Hastings 
Hampden | Frederick the Great 

Burleigh and his Times | Madame D'Arblay 





War of the Succession in | Life and Writings ot Aidi- 
Spa son 

Horace Walpole The Earl of Chatham 

William Pitt 


LORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HIS- 
TORICAL ESSAYS. Traveller's Edition, complete in 
One Volume, with Portrait and Vignette. Square 
crown Svo, price 21s. 

LORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HIS- 
TORICAL ESSAYS contributed to the Edinburgh Review. 
An Edition in Volumes for the Pocket. 3 vols. feap. 
8vo, price 21s. 3 

LORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HIS- 
TORICAL ESSAYS contributed to the Zdinburgh Review. 
Library Edition, the Tenth, in 3 vols. Svo, price 36s. 

LIST of Fourteen of Lord MACAULAY’S 
ESSAYS, which may be had separately, in 1émo, in the 
TRAVELLER'S LIBRARY: 


Warren Hastings ...... 1s. | Lord Bacon ............... Is. 
. ls. | Lord Byron; and the 










e Comic Dramatists of 
. Is. the Restoration ...... Is. 
Ranke's History of the Frederick the Great ... 1s, 
Popes; and Glad- Hallam’s Constitutional 
stone on Church and History of England... 1s. 


Croker’s Edition of Bos- 
well’s Life of John- 


State 20.0... ee oe. 18. 
Life and Writings of 

Addison and Horace 

Walpole.,............0+ . ls. 


London: Longman, GREEN, LonGMAN, and Ropers. 








Tom | 


| information on the followi 


Amsterdam; Brandy, Ge- 
; meva, &c.; Cheese; Chi- 
| Cory; Coal; Commercial 
Treaty with France ; Cus- 
| toms Duties; Navigation 
| of the Danube; Delivery 
Order; Dock Warrant; 
Eggs; Exports from the 
United Kingdom in 1859; 
@ommerce of France; 
Currency of India; Cus- 
toms Duties in India; 
| 





Revenue, &c. of 
Licences ; Export of Hemp 


from Manilla; Shipment 


| of Sugar from Mauritius ; | 


Lemons ; 
Customs 


and 
Duty ; 


| Oranges 
Paper 
London : LonGMAN, GRE! 


India ; | 


ng subjects :— 


Duty on Paper; Trade of 
| the principal Ports of the 

United Kingdom; Precious 
| Metals; Linen and Cotton 
Rags; Foreign Merchants 
in Russia; Salmon; Trade 
of San Francisco; Shang- 
Hae; Merchant Shipping ; 


| Spirits; Stamps; Sugar; 
Syra; ‘Tallow; Tariff ; 
Tea; ‘Timber; Foreign | 


Commerce of the United 
States; Trade and Naviga- 
tion, &c. of the principal 
Cities in the United States ; 
teduction of the Wine 
| Duties. 

' 


tN, LonGmMAN, and Rowerts. 


Complete in 3 vols. 8vo, with nearly 2,000 
Erni Salt a ae an 
strongly -boun ru ; to be 
Parts, 5s. each, also in 1g 

R. URE’S DICTIONARY OF ARTS 
MANUFACTURES, and MINES, Fifth Edition’ 
chiefly rewritten and greatly enlarged. Edited 

ROBERT HUNT, F.R.S., F.SS. Keeper of oy 

Records, &c.; Assisted by numerous Contras 

eminent in Science and familiar with Manufactures” 
London: Lonemay, Green, Loneman, and Ronerrg 


HOOKER’S FLORA THOROUGHLY REVISED, 
In a thick Volume, 12mo. with 12 Plates, price Ma, 
cloth; or with the Plates coloured, One Guinea cloth, 


7) a) 

[HE BRITISH FLORA; comprising 

the Phenogamous or Flowering Plants and the 
Ferns. The Eighth Edition, with Additions ang Cor. 
rections; and numerous Figures illustrative of the 
Umbelliferous Plants, the Composite Plan 
Grasess andtheFerns. By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F 
and LS., &c.; and G. A. WALKER-ARNOTT LLD 
F.L.S., and B.S. Ed., Regius Professor of Botany in the 
University of Glasgow. 
London: Loneman, GREEN, LoNGMAN, and Roserrs, 





MEMOIRS OF SIR M. I. BRUNEL, C.E, “a 
| Just published, in 1 vol., 8vo, with a Portrait on Stee} 
| and 16 IJustrations engraved on Wood, price 14g, cloth, 


I IFE OF SIR MARC ISAMBARD 

4 BRUNEL, Civil Engineer, V.P.. F.RSs, Corre. 
sponding Member of the Institute of France, &. 8 
| RICHARD BEAMISH, F.R.S. 7 





“ M* BEAMISH has had | volume before us. It is a8 com. 
| access tothe bestsources | lete a pictuer of the distin. 
} of information, and enjoyed for | guished engineer as can be de. 

many years an intimate friend- | sired, and the style in which it 
| ship with the subject of his me is drawn is at the same time 
| moirs. The advantages to the | both modest aud expressive”— 
| biographer of this fulness of | DailyNews. 

know ledge are obvious in the 


| . 
| London: Loxcman, Greey, Loneman, and Roserts, 





Now ready, the Second Edition, in 1 vol. priee 9s. 6d, 


5 ie ~ ROMANCE of a DULL LIPE, 


By the Author of Morning Clouds and the After- 


noon of Life. 

46 "HIS book is written in 
pure and forcible Eng- 

lish; the style is excellent ; the 

delineations of scenes aud cha- | 

racters are given with a discri- | wherein scenes and characten 

minating skill, which brings | bore such unmistakable marks 

the reader into their very midst; | of veracity.”—Athenaum, 

the characters are all human | 


London: Loyemay, Green, LoNGMAN, and Roperts. 


| 

| 

The Eighth Edition, in feap. 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
ONVERSATIONS on POLITICAL 
/ ECONOMY: In which the Elements of that 
| Science are familiarly explained for the use of Young 
Persons, from the Writings of Adam Smith, Malthus, 
Horace Say, De Sismondi, Ricardo, and other eminent 
Political Economists. By JANE MARCET. 


| beings, whom the reader could 
recognise in a moment if he 
were to meet them bodily. We 
have seldom read @ work 


Also, by Mrs. Mar 


VEGETABLE 
PHILOSOPHY, 
5s. 6d, 

London : Longman, GREE 


PHYSIOL( 
10s. 6d. ; 


SLATER’S SCHOC 
A New Edition, in 12 
S"x TENTILA 


Chronology : 

Introductory Lessons on 
Dates in general; Chrono- 
logy before Christ; Chrono- 
logy after Christ; Chro- 
nology necessary in the 
Study of Ecclesiastical 
History; Dates connected 
with Science and Litera- 


London. LonGMAN, GREE 


The Eleventh Edition, in 


and PHRASES, clas: 


rec 


“ 

I is full of suggestions, and 
exhibits the extraordinary rich- 
ness, fulness, and flexibility of 
the English language. We re- 
commend it especially to writers 
who seem to imagine that they 
give strength to their style by 
adopting foreign words, Idioms, 


use their own language loosely 


| and carelessly ; to as many as 
| labour under the misfortune of 


being spell-bound by some ex- 
pressions which happen to be 
fashiona.le; to those persons 

London: LonGMAN, GREE 








contained in Familiar Sentences. 
SLATER, Author of Lessons in Geography. New Edi- | 
tion, revised and much enlarged. 


and phrases; to those also who | 


cet, New Editions of 


CONVERSATIONS on CHEMISTRY, 2 vols I4s.; On 


GY, 9s.; On NATURAL 
On LAND and WATER, 


x, Loneman, and Roperts. 


)L. CHRONOLOGY. 
mo, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


CHRONOLOGICA: 


Being a complete System of Ancient and Modern 


| ture; Chronology for the 


| History of France; Dates | 


| useful to Artists; Dates 
useful to Musicians ; Dates 

useful in the Medical Pro- 
fession ; Dates for the His- 
tory of the East Indies ; Ge- 
neral Chronological Table ; 
By Mrs. JOHN 


x, Lonoman, and Rosperts. 





NEW EDITION OF DR. ROGET'S ENGLISH 
THESAURUS, 


crown 8vo, price 10s; 6d. 


cloth, 


rPYHESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS | - “7% 


sifled and arranged so as to 


Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and Assistin Literary 

Composition. By P. M. ROGET, M.D., F.R.S., Fellow of 

the Royal College of Physicans, &. 
ted. 


New Edition, cor- 


R. ROGET'S “ Thesaurus” | -who are so indolent or conceited, 


so ignorant or so negligent, as 
to damage the purity of their 
mother tongue by a habit of 
arbitrarily fabricating new 
| words and new-fangled phrase- 
ology: and finally to all who 
honestly desire to have at com- 
mand « copious vocabulary and 
the eutire resources of the lan- 
gvage, whether for speaking, 
ublic or conversational, tor 
translating, or for original 
| written composition.” — Eclectic 
| Review, 


N, Loneman, and Roperts. 





Sixth Edition, revised, in feap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


DASSING TH UGHTS on RELIGION. 


By the Author of Amy 


Experience of Life, &e. 
“ TS meditations and ex- 
horiations bear on every 
page the general impress of the 
qualities which distinguish the 
writings of the author of Amy 
Herbert. Refinement of taste, 
unerring correctness of 
ment, a sensibility of spiritual 
discernment which leaves no 
dark corner of the heart un- 
lighted, no darling sin unre- 
marked; but every sentence 
actuated and pervaded by the 
tenderest sympathy, and the 
most earnest desire to point out 


judg- 


erbert, Gertrude, The 


both the danger and the remedy. 

To multiply extracts would be a 

plessant task; hut one must 
| suffice, which is given in the 

hope that the whole of this 
| small volume may soon become 
| familiar to a lar circle of 
| readers... In addition to their 
| moral aod religio us weight, the 
| works of this lady are a model 

of correct writing and clear ex- 

pression. There is* never any 
| doubt as to her m caning, which 
| flows lucidly forth in the most 
| fitting words.”"— Globe. 


—| BA 


CHEAPER EDITION OF CRESY’'S CIVIL 
ENGINEERING, 
In One Volume, with above 3000 Woodcuts, price 42s, 
| EX NCYCLOPADIA of CIVIL 
ENGINEERING, Historical, Theoretical and 
Practical. By EDWARD CRESY, Architect and Civil 
Engineer. New Impression. 
“ desideratum in engineer- | nent civi! engineer to the hum- 
| ing science is supplied | blest surveyor, who will ast 
by this remarkable volume. | find here the materials toenrich 
There is not a member of the | his mind and extend his know. 
| profession, from the most emi- | ledge,"—Railway Gazette. 


| London: Lonemay, Gresx, Loneman, and Roserts 








| THE PEOPLE'S EDITION OF SYDNEY SMITH'S 
| WORKS. 
May now be had, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 8s. cloth, 
\PPHE REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S 
| WORKS; inclading his Contributions to the 
| Edinburgh Review. 
| The LIBRARY EDITION of the above, in 3 vols. 870, 
| price 3és. 

The TRAVELLER'S EDITION, complete in 1 vol, 
price 21s. 
| An EDITION in POCKET VOLUMES, 3 vols, feap 
| 8vo, price 21s. 
| The WIT and WISDOM of the REV. SYDNEY SMITH, 
| price 7s. 6d. 

} London: Loyeman, Green, LonemMan, and Roperts 
NEW EDITION OF DR. THOMSON’S SCHOOL 
CHEMISTRY. 

Now ready, in feap. 8vo, with 111 Woodcuts, price 
és. 6d, cloth, 


\CHOOL CHEMISTRY; or, Practical 
Rudiments of the Science. By ROBERT DUNDAS 
| THOMSON, M.D., F.R.S.S.L. & E., &c., Medical Officer 
of Health, and Analyst, for St. Marylebone; late 
Examiner in Chemistry in the University of London, 
&c. Second Edition, thoroughly revised and brought 
up to the present state of the Science. 
se 'PHE tithe of this little be readily comprehended by the 
volume is most happily | young. No youth can peruse 

chosen, Dr. THOMSON has con- | this book without deriving from 
trived to adapt his mattertothe | it a large amount of useful in- 
use of schools, and tomake such | formation.”— Medical Gazette. 
Selections from the science as can | 

London: Lonemay, Green, Lonemay, and Roperts 


| 





KNOWLEDGE FOR THE YOUNG. 

A New Edition, in 18mo, price One Shilling, 
TMHE STEPPING-STONE to KNOW- 
| LEDGE: comprising seveoal hundred Questions 
| and Answers on Miscellaneous Subjects, adapted to the 
capacity of the Youthful Mind. By a MOTHER. 

In the same Series, price Is. each, Stepping-Stones 0 
KNOWLEDGE, Ssxconp | MUSIC, Is. 

Serigs, Is. ENGLISH HISTORY, 16. 
BLOGRAPHY, Is. 
GEOGRAPRY, Is. 
ROMAN HISTORY, Is. 
GRECIAN HISTORY, Is. TION, Is. ' 
FRENCH HISTORY, Is, | ANIMALandVEGETABLE 
BIBLE KNOWLEDGE, Is.| PHYSIOLOGY, ls. 
ASTRONOMY, Is. 
| NATURAL HISTORY of the VERTEBRATE 
ANIMALS, 2 Paxrrs, Is. each. 





ENGLISH GRAMMAR, Is. 
| FRENCH CON VERSA- 
TION and PRONUNCL- 





London: Loyemay, Green, Loneman, and Roserts. | London: LONGMAN, Green, Lonomay, and RoBerts. 
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